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ABSTRACT 

Representatives from villages. Native organizations, 
and educational institutions were participants at a conference that 
explored barriers encountered in the education of Southeastern Alaska 
Native students, identified problems, discussed solutions, and 
developed recommendations. The conference was the result of a concern 
that a major problem in Alaskan education was the number of Alaskan 
Native students dropping out. The report contains twelve 
presentations by individuals actively involved in educating Alaskan 
Native students. The presentations focus on problems of Native 
students in public schools, accomplishments and criticisms of Native 
Alaskan education, development of cultural identity among the Tlingit 
people. Native American curriculum development, role of private 
institutions, personal accounts of cultural background and 
cross-cultural schooling, overview of current research on Native 
education, and accomplishments of the Commissioner's Study Group on 
Native Achievement. Four conference themes emerged: the importance of 
the family in the» educational process, the need for more early 
childhood education, the importance of schools which reflect the 
cultures of their students, and the importance of cultural integrity, 
character, and morality. Thirty-seven recommendations drawn up by 
discussion groups are grouped under topics of culture and identity, 
family responsibility, educational curriculiim, cross-cultural 
settings, role of private colleges, and educational problems and 
strategies for ch&nge. A concluding statement summarizes events in 
Alaskan eduction relevant to Native Alaskans during the year and a 
half following the conference. (LFL) 
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FOREWORD 



A conference held on f^ril 11 and 12, 1983/ at the University of Alaska- 
Juneau brought representatives from villages f Native organizations^ and 
educational institutions together to explore barriers encountered in the 
education of Southeast Alaska Native students. The specific focus of the 
conference was to identify prc&leniSf to discuss a variety of options for 
resolving those probleaonSf and finally to develcp a list of reccroraendations* 
The group met in a general session to review the purpose of the conference 
and to listen to a series of major papers presented by individuals actively 
involved in educating Native Alaskan students . The participants then 
divided into seven discussioit groups f one for each paper presented/ with 
the charge of analyzing the report f discussing its implications/ and 
presenting a surtftiary of the discussion and a list of recoranendations. 

This conference was the result of a concern expressed by the then Coranis- 
sioner of Education ^ Marshall Lindf that one of the major pr<*lems in 
Alaskan education was the large number of Native students drc^ping out of 
high school in the urban comtunities. In addition/ Native educators 
expressed a ccaicem that larger numbers of Natives should be continuing on 
to college and the professions. The Director of the Center for Teacher 
BducaticMif University of Alaska-JuneaUf met with representatives of each of 
tiie sponsoring organizations and select Native educators in Southeast 
Alaska to organize the conference and develop a list of problems as the 
group viewed them. A conference of this type had never been held in South- 
east Alaska before^ and the members of the planning group felt a meeting of 
this type was both timely and iityportant to stimulating a meaningful dialogue 
between the Native community and the education ccnmunity. 

The in^)ortance of the conference was clearly established by the individuals 
vdio evaluated the various parts of the conference. On a scale of one to 
five^ with five high^ an oven^elming majority rated the presentations at 
the four and five levels in the following areas: quality of speakers ^ appro- 
priateness of information^ information presented^ quality and usefulness of 
the handouts^ imtnediate value of informatiCHif and long-term value of the 
information. 

Virtually all respondents to the questicxinaire felt that a follow-up confer- 
ence was in order , that the conference was valuable , and that the recownen- 
dations were worth considering. Three themes stood out as in4)ortant to the 
conference participants. These were (1) the importance of the family in 
supporting the educational process, (2) the need for more early childhood 
education opportunity for young children, and (3) the importance of schools 
reflecting the cultures of the students attending those schools. 

This report includes an overview of prdDlems encountered by Native students, 
a section on the recoran^endations agreed upc«i by the various groups, and a 
concluding statement. The report is not intended to provide answers to all 
the questions a reader might have on v^at to do or not do when working with 
Native students. Rather, this report continues the dialogue started at the 
conference and encourages educational systaois to adjust their programs to 
provide greater educational c^jportunities for their Native students and, in 
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so doing f inprove opportunities for other students attending public schools 
in Alaska • 

I wish to thank the individuals who contributed to the planning of the 
conference as well as those who participated in the conference as presentors^ 
members of the audience/ or as discussion leaders and discussants* Special 
thanks to those that saw this conference as a place to begin a dialogue for 
iitproving opportunities and quality in the educational system vrtiich Native 
Alaskan students attend* 

I would also give recognition to Art Petersen vAio helped clarify the meanings 
of the comuents and to Mary Eisner who spent many hours preparing the text* 



William G* Denmertf Jr., Bd.D. 



!• PROBLEMS ENCXXJNTERED BY NATIVE STUDENTS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTINGS 

Dr. William G, Dermiertf Jr. 
Deanr School of Education and Liberal Arts 
University of Alaska-Juneau 



PrdDleKS encountered by Native students in public schools in Alaska may or 
may not be similar to problems encountered by other students elsewhere f 
minority or otherwise. This broad spectrum was not addressed f for the 
focus of the conference was on Southeast Alaskan Native students. 

Initially^ a group of five individuals sat down and identified prdDleros as 
they viewed them. These five persons had a variety of e)?>erienceSf first 
as Native students attending either urban or rural schools in Southeast 
Alaska^ and then as practitioners serving as teachers or administrators in 
Alaskan schools. The prdDlems identified are based on experience rather 
than factual information gathered in any systematic or scientific manner. 

The group felt there were many teachers in Alaska vAio did not know how to 
work effectively with Native students. The experiences of the group members 
indicated that teachers were insensitive to Native needs ^ that there was 
still much stereotyping of Native students ^ that there was a lack of Native 
teachers and school administrators in the school systems^ and that there 
was a general lack of knowledge about the acconplishments of Natives in 
Alaska's history. 

The problems of substance abuse among students f especially alcohol/ pot^ 
and cocaine f were reviewed- Identity conflicts among some Native students ^ 
especially lack of knowledge about Native traditions and customs f conflicts 
about Native/non-Native traditions and customs ^ lack of knowledge about 
faraly/extended family/clan matrix ^ historical development of Southeastern 
Native tribes ^ and clan lineages— were all viewed as informational voids. 

The inportance of family involvement in the educational process was clearly 
seen as crucial to a young person's academic success. Things like parental 
encouragement for schooling ^ the understanding of one's role in the educa- 
tional process^ school versus family responsibilities ^ expectations for 
schooling and life^ and positive versus negative attitudes were all identi- 
fied as inportant aspects of schooling that parents must be attuned to. 

Schools were seen as not providing accurate Alaskan and Native history^ nor 
were teachers placing enough cultural focus on the performing arts^ tradi- 
tions, or oral history. There is little integration of culturally relevant 
material to regular courses, let alone any special focus on specific areas 
important to the Native community. 

The consensus was that the effective schooling movement and the practices 
withi evidence of effectiveness are all iirportant to learning and relevant 
for the Native student. Research opportunities, effective practices identi- 
fied for Native students, parenting, early childhood educational opportun- 
ities, and other support services are all necessary but inadequate. 
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Various impressions surfaced. They indicated a lack of direction among 
Native students; a feeling that a proper role has not yet been defined for 
them; that the realities of the village corporations ^ the regional corpora- 
tions ^ the interaction with state government and foreign nations have not 
yet come to rest; that others were taking care of the problems and that there 
was no immediate need to prepare Native students to assume the responsibil- 
ities for activities in those areas. 

Also highlighted was the iitportahce of proper nutrition for expectant 
mothers f nev^m infants ^ and growing children and the positive inpacts 
prefer nutrition has on student success. Prenatal care^ eating habits f and 
timing were viewed as inportant. Health problems in the areas of hearing ^ 
vision^ and oral hygiene were recognized as influencing one's ability to 
succeed. Also identified as priorities were the hyperactive child f tension^ 
and the need to understand vrfiat is necessary to combat problems in such 
areas. 

Finally f it was perceived that the needs of exceptional students are not 
being adequately met. The gifted and talented scholar or athlete was 
trapped with the average ^ and the handicapped was striving for recognitioi 
and proper service. Identified as clearly needing attention was the need 
for the school as well as the out-of -school environment to adjust its 
activities and situations to acconmodate students outside of the norm. 

Formal Findings 

Scientifically gathered information on problems of Native students ^ or for 
other minorities/ generally tells us many of the same things that the 
intuition and e)tperience of the Native practitioners described. Some of 
that information has been presented in studies by educators/researchers and 
is worth describing briefly. 

There is general agreement that cognitive leaming/mapping styles are 
different for individuals as well as for groups of people ^ depending upon 
their e3q>eriences and the environirjent in vAiich the person or group lived. 
In the case of the Native from Southeast Alaska ^ participation in a subsis- 
tence economy ( trapping ^ commerical fishing/ community/group ventures/ and 
learning to survive in a rural environment) has significant impact on how one 
views the world and how one works through prc±)lems. 

Learning how to cope with the elements — the wind and rain/ heavy seas, danp 
cold/ and occasional snow — requires a certain outlook on life and requires 
the development of certain kinds of skills. Rural isolation for the group 
as well as for the individual and v^at that means with regard to knowing 
every person for miles around/ as well as knowing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of individuals in the group / causes the development of certain 
characteristics that may be cannon to rural Alaskan residents, ^preciation 
of nature's many moods / from the stillness of a peaceful day to the rage of 
a storm/ all influence a person's character. The awareness that certain 
skills/ knowledge/ and judgment affect the safety of a group or individual 
develops a certain kind of personality. Selection of leaders and their 
survival (their ability to attract a following for a particular activity) 
require certain qualities not consistent with how leaders are selected in 



other settings by other people* Relationships between clans as well as 
within clans influence how one is treated and how one treats another person* 
Traditional attitudes toward raising and training children/ though not 
widely practiced f still infonnally influence what an uncle/ auntf or parent 
does. 

In order for teachers to be effective with their rural students f they must 
understand the parents^ the members of the cdninunity^ and the students 
themselves. Teachers are not currently trained to do that. The ability to 
pick up that knowledge quickly depends upon the teacher's willingness to 
watch and learrif how long they have been teaching in that setting, or 
vrfiether they ccme from that setting.! 

Linguists are telling us that v^at peqole say, how they say it, and what 
they mean when using a conmon language like English may have different 
meanings for different groups that use the language. Experiences in infancy 
and early life determine how people view language, how they think language 
should sound, and how they should act. Group c»alture determines many 
acceptable or unacceptable language practices, such as waiting your turn to 
speak, interrupting while another person is still talking, pausing between 
comnents, determining the various structures of written as well as oral 
language, detennining the social implications of a dominant speaker versus 
listener, and listening behavior. All of these language practices are 



^Personal observation and ex)?erience supported by the following 
studies: 

Grubis , Steve , lost on the Tundra; Searching for Teacher Effectiveness , 
unpublished paper. 

Ogbu, Jc^n U., "Cultural Discontinuities and Schooling," Anthropology 
and Education Quarterly , Vol. Xin, No. 4, pp. 290-307, Council on 
Anthropology and Education, 1982. 

Philips, Susan U. , The Invisible Culture , Longman, New York & London, 
1983. 

Steams, Itobert D. , "Culture, Cooperation, Community and the Alaska Native 
Classroon," Alaska Native News , Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 10-13, February 1984. 

Wauters, Joan K. and Janet Merrill, Exploring learning Styles of Minor- 
ity Students , unpublished paper presented at the 17th Annual Conference, 
Wtestem College Reading and Learning Association, i^ril 5-8, 1984, San 
Jose, California. 
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various and have iurplications for the teacher and inpact on student success 
in the classroom. 2 

Judith Kleinfeldf in her publication Effective Teachers of Indian and 
Eskimo High School Students y points out that her work suggests at least two 
fundanvental characteristics that distinguish effective teachers of Indian 
and Eskimo students from ineffective teachers. A high level of personal 
warmthf especially warmth caominicated nonverbally through facial e>qpres- 
siottf body proximity f and touchy was the most inportant (there might well be 
differences in personal preference among individuals and groups). A high 
level student achievement in the classrocnif expressed as part of a teacher's 
personal concern for the student^ was second. 3 in 1976/ Dr. Don DavieSf a 
past U.S. Deputy Ccxnmissioner of Education/ reinforced the position that 
school inprovement occurs only when the educational consumer ( student ^ 
parent/ and comtunity member) has a strong / honest part in setting policy 
and making decisions. 4 The theory behind the requirements for strong parent 
committees in the Indian Education Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-318 as amended) and 
sane of the findings to date su^Jort that position. 5 

In the University of Alaska Magazine / Dr. Ted Mala/ Professor of Biological 
Sciences/ University of Alaska-Anchorage/ reiterates the threat alcohol 
poses to infants before birth. He states that "... drinking alcohol 
during pregnancy can and does increase the possibility of producing a baby 
with mental or physical anatomical defective trait (s)." He goes on to 
point out that "chronic maternal alcoholism is responsible for one-third of 
all cases of mental deficiency in the world." "Alcohol can and does affect 
brain cell functions. "6 



2Hermans/ Marge/ "Linguist Traces How People Learn Language/ Cul- 
ture/" Alaska Education NewS / March 1984/ p. 3. 

Hiilips/ op. cit./ throughout. 

Scollon/ Iton and Suzanne B. K. / Literacy as Interethnic Communication; 
An Athaba£^kan Case , Alaska Native Language Center/ University of Alaska- 
Fairbanks / January 1979 (unpublished paper). 

3Kleinfeld/ Judith S. / Effective Teachers of Indian and Eskimo High 
School Students / Institute of Social/ Economic/ and Government Research/ 
Fairbanks/ Alaska/ 1972. 

^Davies/ Don (ed. )/ Schools Where Parents Make a Difference / Insti- 
tute for Responsive Education/ Boston/ Massachusetts/ 1976/ p. 8. 

^Hearings before the Subccramittee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare/ United States Senate/ Ninety-Second Congress/ 
First Session/ on S. 659/ April 28-29 and May 6/ 1971/ Part 4 (throughout). 

6Mala/ Dr. Ted/ "Alcohol Use and Pregnancy Don't MiX/" University of 
Alaska Magazine/ Vol. 2, No. 3/ p. 32/ Spring 1984. 
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vfe are also beif>g told that recent studies of vforking parents Indicate 
children with working mothers tend to have lower achievement^ especially in 
reading and mathematics achievement scores. 7 A study of family involvement 
in schooling among young Japanese and Taiwanese students shows 2rfvantages 
in schooling as early as the first grade. 8 Br* J. David Hayrtcins just 
coTpleted a study showing that schools ^ especially what happens in the 
classroom^ can make a difference. His study showed higher math scores on 
^ California Achievement Tests^ fewer suspensions and e)qpul8ion8f positive 

attitudes about school/ and higher expectations for their future education. 9 
Dr. Theodore Sizerf past Dean of Education f Harvard Graduate School of 
Education^ and author of Horace's Cotpranise f pointed out in a recent 
speech and article that schools work because the people driving them are 
able. Nothing else^ ultimately f is very important. In a recent speech to 
a group of students at the University of Alaska-Juneauf Harold Raynolds^ 
Comnassioner of Eaucation in Alaska- enphasized that it was Important to 
establish a reason to learn among children (and probably parents). I think 
he is correct. The reasons' over vrtiat makes a difference are still cloudy 
for members of the Native community f and members probably need/ at minimuTOf 
to promote reasons iirportant to their survival. In a recent study of an 
Athabaskan school ^ Carol Bamhardtf Center for Cross-Cultural Studies , 
University of Alaska-Fairbanks f looked at a school totally staffed by 
Athabaskan teachers and found that there were some subtle differences in 
their various teaching styles that appeared more corpatible with the learn- 
ing styles of the students served. She found that the rules for some of 
their actiais were different than rules generally governing teachers from 
outside the community. She pointed out that there was much to learn about 
differences in teaching styles between teachers native to a community and 
teachers from outside the community in rural Alaska. ^0 

In 1981 a U.S. Dc.{.c:rtment of Education inpact study of Indian education 
programs (funded under Title IV^ P.L. 92-318 ^ Parts B and C) found that 
both early childhood education programs and bilingual/bicultural education 
programs iinproved students' academic performance f increased their interest 
and activity in community affairs ^ improved their self-images^ and improved 
their attitudes toward education.il The inportant point here is that 



7The School Administrator , Vol. 41, No. 5, pp. 37-38, Msy 1984. 

8 Juneau Bntpire , June 18, 1984, p. 13. 

^Seattle Post-Intelligencer , March 30, 1984, p. C5. 

lOsamhardt, Carol, "Tuning-In: Athabaskan Teachers and Athabaskan 
Students," Cross-Cultural Issues in Alaskan Education , Vol. II. Edited 
by Pay Earnhardt, Center for Cross-Cultural Studies, University of Alaska- 
Fairbanks, 1982, pp. 144-164. 

llAn Inpact Study of Parts B and C Programs and Projects funded under 
Title IV, P.L. 92-3i8, The Indian Education Act, U.S. Dep^irtment of 
Education, April 1981, pp. III-18 to III-19. 
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interest and involvement in educational programs by parents and ccnniunity 
members are generally viewed as prerequisites to better student performance. 
Improved self-image by students and parents alike appears to influence 
sbjderit success. 

The iirportance of the early childhood research base and the effects of 
preparing a young child physically^ culturally/socially^ and intellfictually 
cannot be overenphasized. In additicxif the research findings on effective 
schooling practices all hold the promise of increasing the success of 
students generally. 
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II. KEYNOTE ADDRESSES 



Hakim Khan 
Acting Director 
Indian Education Program 



ERIC 



I am delighted to be here with you today as a representative of the U.S. 
Department of Eaucaticai. the Secretary of Eflucation sends you his greet- 
ings. He is very comnaitted to the Indian Education Programs and is proud 
of v^at they have been able to accomplish. 

As a result of an authoritative national studyr the Congress of the United 
States of Anerica passed the Indian E)ducation Act in 1972. The study 
clearly indicated that Indian students were performing below other groups 
and had special cultural and linguistic characteristics which affected 
their ability to succeed in school. These characteristics include language 
difficulties f cultural expectations of children v*iich affect classroom 
behavior r teacher perceptions ^ and lack of parental involvement in the 
educational planning for their children. 

During the last nine years f significant progress has been made as a result 
of the Indian BducaticMi Act. The Act, for the first time in the history of 
Indian education, has provided an opportunity for the parents of Indian 
children to take part in the educational process, from planning projects to 
the successful ijnplementation of those projects. An echo heard from several 
studies from 1928 to 1969 was realized through the Indian Education Act. 

Accorrplishments 

Since the passage of the Indian Education Act in June 1972, much has been 
accotplished through the programs authorized by the Act to meet the special 
educational needs of Indian children and adults. 

Funds for Part A of the Act first reached the schools, in the year 1973-74/ 
with an appropriation of $11 million. The fiscal year 1982 appropriation 
was $54,960,000. Along with an increase in the level of funding, the 
number of participating school districts increased from 435 in the first 
year to 1,113 in fiscal year 1982. The Part A entitlement program reached 
seme 305,000 Indian children in fiscal year 1982, an increase of about 
169,000 since the program began. 

Under the Part A discretionary grant program (of the 1972 Indian Daucatic- 
Act) set aside for Indian-controlled schools, 10 schools located on or ne^^ 
reservations were funded in fiscal year 1972. This number increased to . " 
schools in fiscal year 1982. 

The Report to Congress on the Annual Program Audit for Fiscal Year 1981 
concludes that Part A projects are meeting the special educational needs of 
Indian children and are of substantial quality. As evidence of success of 
the Indian students involved, the Report notes increases in test scores, 
increases in school attendance rates, and decreases in the rates at vAiich 
Indian students drop out of school. 
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In the first year of the Indian Bducatiwi Act programs ^ 51 Part B grants 
were awarded for a total of $5 million. In fiscal year 1982, $14,880,000 
supported 71 grant awards, 161 fellowships, and 5 Resource and Evaluaticwi 
Centers. 

The Part B projects have promoted the ability of Indians to become educated 
and productive citizens and exercise leadership in Indian communities* A 
recently ccnpleted study. The Tracking of Higher Education Students Sup- 
ported Under the Indian Education Act , reported that the Indian Fellowship 
Program has a 68* 8 percent conpletion rate for individuals earning degrees, 
compared with the 18 percent conpletion rate for all Indian undergraduates 
reported in a 1978 General Accounting Office study of Indian college stu- 
dents. Of the fellows vrtio earned degrees, 96.5 percent were enployed after 
graduation. 

The Part B educational services program is serving afproximately 3,300 
students through such activities as tutoring, bilingual-t>icultural educa- 
tion, early childhood education, guidance and counseling, remedial basic 
skills, drqoout prevention, and career educaticMi. Several projects have 
demonstratda high degree of effectiveness. For example, one urban alter- 
native school reports an absentee rate significantly lower than that for 
the public school system in the same city « (5.8 percent cannpared to 22 
percent). All professional staff at the school are certified and licensed 
by the state, a high percentage of graduates continue their education at 
colleges and universities, and the names of more than 100 students fron a 
variety of tribes are on a waiting list to attend the school. 

The Resource and Evaluation Centers were in their first year of operation 
in fiscal year 1981. The Centers conducted 210 workshops, including two 
national conferences; made 713 site visits; developed and distributed 
technical assistance guides for 1/198 Title IV projects; devel<^)ed manage- 
ment, evaluation, and project design standards; and coordinated technical 
assistance services from. more than 75 regional and state education agencies. 

The Part C program has also grown considerably since a total of $500,000 
was awarded to 10 projects in fiscal year 1973. In fiscal year 1982, 50 
awards were made for a total of $5.2 million, reaching over 15,700 partici- 
pants. 

The desire and need for educational programs for Indian adults is docu- 
mented in a 1981 study. The Iit^ct of Projects Funded Under Parts B and C , 
vrtiich reported that most of the participants enrolled in Part C programs 
were seeking to update their educational level and to inprove their chances 
of detaining better esntployment. The study concludes that during fiscal 
year 1971 f 72 percent of those enrolled in Part C basic education projects 
iiTproved their basic skills, such as reading and math* 

Further, in the study The Status of Educational Attainment and Performance 
of Adult American Indians and Alaska Natives (1981), it was noted that 
approximately 7 percent of all Indian adults in the nation ccn^^leted the 
GED requirements primarily f ropa programs c^rated by Indian community groups 
and 8.5 percent received ABE experience primarily from Indian comiunity 
grcAips. 
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Data from a recent national survey points out that over 70 percent of the 
principals indicated that the Title IV project in their school had inproved 
non-Indian teacher awareness of Indian student needs (77 percent) and 
non-Indian teacher sensitivity toward Indian students (76 percent); and had 
increased the Indian-related resourbe materials available at the school (82 
percent) and iinproved classrocra curricula dealing with Indians (70 percent). 
In acMitionf over two-tliirds of the principals went on to report that 
t/ students were doing better in school work (68 percent)/ students were more 

interested in their educaticxi (68 percent)/ students attended school more 
regularly (66 percent)/ and students had a greater af^reciation of their 
culture and the Indian way of life (72 percent). Seventy-three percent of 
the principals also reported that the Title IV projectfif had increased the 
interest and involvement of Indian parents in their children's education at 
least by a moderate amount. 

Indian Definition Study 

On December 29, 1982/ Secretary Bell submitted to Congress his recoitinen- 
dation to retain the present definition of Indian that is contained in the 
Indian Eaucation Act. His reccramendation was based/ in part/ on the public 
comtnent on the Revised Report cx\ the Definition of Indian / received in 
response to the Departrnent's invitation to comcnent/ which was published in 
the Federal Register of November 17/ 1982. 

With respect to the fiscal year 1983 budget for Indian Education Programs/ 
this Administration is sensitive to the enormous educational deprivations 
that conpelled the Congress in 1972 to pass the Indian Education Act and to 
the continued need of Indian children and adults for its programs. However/ 
the President's 1983 budget reflects a determination to curtail federal 
spending across the board and thereby control one source of inflationary 
pressure on the economy. 

Therefore/ while the budget request of $51.1 million for the Indian Educa- 
tion Programs for fiscal year 1983 is about a 35 percent reduction from the 
FY 1982 budget/ we believe it is sufficient to sustain the advances in 
educational opportunity that have thus far been achieved. Under Part A of 
the Act/ $32.2 million is targeted for formula grants to school districts/ 
vriiere more than 80 percent of all Indian children are educated. In addition/ 
$3.2 million of Part A funds are targeted for the Indian-controlled schools. 
For Part B of the Act/ the budget requests $9.6 million to suf^rt several 
smaller but equally iirportant programs designed to increase educational 
opportunities and improve educational quality for Indian children. Under 
Part C of the Act/ the budget requests $3.4 million to support basic educa- 
tional programs for Indian adults. Of course/ these figures are subject to 
the approval of Congress. 

F!r 1984 Budget 

In ccxicert with the Administration's overall policy regarding separate 
funding for Indians not on reservations/ the Administration is proposing to 
terminate assistance under the Indian Education Act in fiscal year 1984. 
However/ Indian students and adults will continue to be eligible for services 
under other programs such as Inpact Aid and Chapter I of the Bducatiai 
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Consolidation and Iraproveraent Act of 1981. It is estimated that over $250 
million will be available to benefit Indian children and adults participa- 
ting in those programs in fistcal year 1984* In addition^ services to 
federally recognized tribes living c»i or near reservations will continue to 
be provided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs ^ in recogniticxi of the special 
relationship that exists between the Indian tribes and federal government. 

FY 1983 Grants Process 

The Indian Education Program's staff are in the midst of processing the 
applications that have been received for the grants to be awarded for the 
1983-84 school year. The slate for the noncanpetitive^ continuation 
discreticMiary grants was conpleted during the first week in February. We 
expect the awards for those projects to be made by March 31. The 188 
applications received for new discreticMiary grants were read by the panels 
of Indian field readers and Federal readers the week of February 7. The 
scheduled award date for the discretionary grants is i^ril 29. The 1^101 
applications received from school districts for Part A entitlement grants 
are also being processed. We are aiming toward an award date of May 27 for 
the Part A grants. Through these and other activities, the Indian Education 
Progran^ office will continue to carry out its responsibilities for the 
duration of the Indian Education Act programs in the Dapartraent. 

Conclusion 

Again, I believe that much progress has been made in Indian education over 
the past ten years as a result of the Indian Education Act prograams. 
Through the. effectiveness of the projects that have been f'onded in the 
public schools under Part A of the Act and in Indian communities and reserva- 
tions under Parts B and C of the Act, it might now be possible to secure 
financial and professional support from private and state sources, as well 
as from the tribes. 

It is necessary to seek out other sources to supplement federal dollars. 
While we recognize the continued need for support of Indian educatiOT, 
federal resources are limited. With impressive evidence, such as "demon- 
stration models" provided by Indian educators, I believe that non-federal 
assistance may be forthcoming. 

In sunning up, I want to assure you that this Administration is concerned 
about the well-being of American Indians. Through the issuance of a formal 
policy statement on Indian affairs on January 24, the President coctmitted 
himself to inproving reservation economies so that they will be able to 
pronote self-sufficiency and revenues for essential services. In addition, 
he has appointed new members to the National Advisory Council on Indian 
BducaticMi to provide advice to the Secretary of Education and the Congress 
with regard to education programs benefiting Indian children and adults. 

Thank you for your kind attention, and I wish you a very successful 
conference. 
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Dr» Marshall Linci 
Cornnissioner of Eaucation (Past) 
State of Alaska 



Thank you very much for the <¥)portunity to speak to you today on a tc4)ic 
that has been a very large part of my life for the past twelve years* When 
^ I think back to 1971— the year that I became Conmissicaier of Eflucation in 

Alaska—it's hard to believe all the changes we have gone through in the 
area of education* The area of Indian education is no different* We have 
seen a great deal of change on that frwit too. And I believe roost of those 
changes have been very/ very positive* Although we quite often encounter 
criticism about a lack of accountability these days^ I believe that the 
creation of the Regional Education Attendance Areas — the REAAs — was alDout 
the best thing that ever he^^ned to this state* The way the REAAs have 
brought about local decisic^i-making of^x^rtunity to the citizens of rural 
Alaska was revolutionary* The new high schools that we built — in places 
where high schools had never before been—have been a tremendous plus for 
us* The fact that rural school Native graduates are doing better as fresh- 
men at the University of Alaska than did the graduates from the old state- 
operated boarding schools is proof* 

Vfe are devoting more and more of our state revenues to public schools than 
ever before* In the middle 1970s the State of Alaska devoted about $153 
million to schools* This year the government is paying more than half a 
billion dollars r and the Legislature is talking about more than that for 
the next school year, though not much more. And this is during a time v^en 
student enrollment has remained relatively stable/ except for a short time 
during the pipeline construction period when we had a sliflht enrollment 
bulge* 

Wtellf we are doing more— more mcxiey, more progranaSf more quality educa- 
tion—but we* re going to have to pay for it by answering some hard questions 
that many leaders around the state are asking. More and more we are hearing 
from legislators f parent organizations , and other citizens about concerns 
surrounding questions or accountability* "Prove to us that kids are getting 
a good education/" they deniand* "Why are we putting so much money into 
education and less and less into th.Ls state program and that state program?" 
they ask* "Does education deserve this much?" they want to know* And they 
have a right to know* Vfe educators are going to have to answer those 
questions* Some educators may feel annoyed at v^at they say is turning 
their attention away from the classroom to the less iitportant issue of 
accountability f but I think that is faulty reasoning* I believe that the cry 
for accountability eventually will help our educaticHi system very much* 

* 

Eventually v^en all the dust has settled, v^en we have our accountability 
systems worked out, our educaticm system will be a much better one. I say 
that because I also believe that the cry for accountability is basically a 
cry for better comiunications. At the risk of oversimplifying a very coitplex 
issue, I will state that once we educators have devised a two-way communica- 
tions system with our ccninunities to develop an avenue for our canmunities to 
tell us what they expect of the education system and for the education 
system to tell their ccnmunities how they are going about delivering that 
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education and hew well or how poorly they are delivering itf we will hear a 
lot less about accountability. 

There is one danger with the accountability issue f however ^ that I wish to 
warn about. And I think we are already beginning to see that dangerous 
area encroached upon. As you kncM, much of the accountability issue a^ the 
present time is focused on the rural schools. A few isolated but well 
publicized incidents-— mostly dealing with the unwise e)q>enditure of funds — 
have been largely responsible for this negative attention. Unfortunately ^ 
very few districts f urban or rural/ deserve this attention, but they have 
received it. Vfe need to turn this around. We need to call upon our school 
districts and school boards to avoid even the af^arance of iitpropriety. 

If even one school district gives the af^arance of faultering from its 
most inportant task — arKi that task is educating our children as best we know 
how— it will reflect on all school districts and on our education system as 
a \^ole. There are many legitimate questions about the accountability of 
our schools. We have nothing to benefit and a great deal of public ccmfi- 
dence to lose by manufacturing public suspicion. 

I want to take this of^rtunity to thank the Commissioner's Study Group on 
Native Achievement for all the excellent help they have offered the Depart- 
ment of Eaucation and State Board of Education during the past year. That 
group— v^ich is chaired by Toni Mallott--was appointed by me in February of 
1982 to help identify problem areas , spotlight successes , and suggest ways 
to improve Native education in Alaska. 

That group has identified eight goals and has done considerable work to get 
a start on fulfulling each. I*d like to mention some of this Study Group's 
accorapl ishments : 

The group has gone over seme of the effective schooling practices that 
affect Native education and has chosen as their tog priority to help correct 
perceptions of parents and teachers about the expectations of Native stu- 
dents. 

The group has cotmissioned a study of small rural schools and has identified 
three predominantly Native schools v^ich are considered highly successful. 
The results of this study were published in a report entitled Achievement 
and School Effectiveness: Three Case Studies , vrtiich can be obtained from 
the Planning and Research Unit of the DeparbSJent of Education. 

The Study Group is supporting a video project on raising expectations of 
Native students. The project will involve parents sharing ej5)ectatiors for 
their children and how these expectations have changed over the last three 
generations. The project will attempt to shew teachers and Native parents 
how they can influence their expectations for children. 

The Study Group recommended and I appointed two Native educators to the 
content study panels for our Statewide Assessment Project, i^pointed were 
Linda Swanson of Tanana and Eleanor Laughlin of Circle. They have also 
reviewed our statewide tests , both the math and the language arts, for 
cultural biaSf difficulty, and apprqoriateness. I might add that the group 
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found only one item on any of the fourth and eighth grade tests v^ich could 
be considered a biased item. 

The Study Group has entered into discussions with the University of Alaska 
about their concerns. Those they have talked to include the leaders of the 
X-CED Program, 

The chairperson of the group makes a point of consulting with loe on a 
regular basis and of letting rae know the thinking of her group. 

All of these things that the Study Group has done and all of the issues and 
ideas that the Study Group has pointed out to the Department and the State 
Board have been invaluable. Efforts such as these will cause the advance- 
ment of education of Native Alaskans and will help keep education policy- 
makers on track, I applaud the Study Group and all that, they have accom- 
plished and their continued success, 

I am extremely proud of the State's relative short involvement in bilingual- 
multicultural education. Earlier this year I had the pleasure to address 
the Annual Bilingual-^lulticultural Education Conference in Anchorage where 
I heard the Director of the U,S, Department of Education Bilingual Programs 
say that Alaska is probably leading the nation in bilingual-bicultural 
education. This is prc*ably right. And while other states continue to 
take a look at what we have accoiplished in this area, our state government 
has continued to recognize this area of education as well in the form of 
continual increases in state funding. 

In 1976 we were spending $583^000 for bilingual-multicultural education. 
For next year the Department of Education is asking close to $12 million, 
I think that level of support will depend on how well our Native leaders 
convey the success stories of our current programs. Last school year 29 of 
the 53 school districts offered bilingual-multicultural programs/ and 8^000 
(or almost 9 percent of our total student population) enrolled in bilingual- 
multicultural education programs, I think these statistics/ coupled with 
the enthusiasm displayed by those eight or nine hundred people who attended 
that Anchorage conference , attest to the importance that Alaska places on its 
Native languages , cultures , and heritage. 

While on this topic, I would like to point out a very special project 
underway in the Juneau School District, vdiich has devel<:^)ed the first sccpe 
and sequence curriculum to integrate Native culture in the K-12 classrooms 
regular subject matter. This curriculun has attracted a great deal of 
attention, and I hope other school districts soon follow. 

Another issue very inportant to Native leaders is that of early childhood 
education. This is a very, very difficult issue and one, quite frankly, 
that we haven't figured out yet. Seme time ago, the Governor asked the 
Department of Education to review its regulations regarding early childhood 
education. As part of this effort, we corpiled a list of preschools and 
determined that only 33 of 167 were certified by the state, I think that 
statistic fairly indicates the degree to which we enforce our current 
regulations for pre-elementary schools. With the help of many pec^le, we 
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built a new set of regulations ^ designed around vrfiat all involved felt best 
reflected urban needs and rural needs as well. After holding a number of 
public hearings f we received quite a bit of testimony, and quite a bit of 
opposition, primarily from the Oiristian school community. We're still 
working on those regulations. We are not sure how v^'re going to handle 
them. We're not even sure v*iether it will be the Department of Education 
and the State Board of E5ducation that makes these changes, or v*iether the 
I^islature will make some changes. Or, really, whether any changes will 
be made at all. What we are after, and what I am sure you as Native educa- 
tors are after in this area, is to make certain that children of all ages 
are getting a good education, I believe we all agree that early childhood 
education is the basis upon v^ich all subsequent education haj^ns. We' 
must make certain that that foundation is strong. 

Another effort we are making to this end in the Department is to revise the 
Alaska Early Childhood Education Handbook, The Department is conducting a 
survey of educators to determine v^hat problems are being faced and hw to 
best solve those problems. We will integrate our findings into the revised 
Handbodc, 

A recurring issue during ny dozen years on the job is one of teacher certi- 
fication in regar-ds to the rural educator, I believe we have done much to 
ease this issue, although there remains much to be done. But let me tell 
you some of the excellent things we are doing in this area. 

This sumroer the University of Alaska, at the urging of the Department of 
Education Professional Develcpnent Steering Committee, will once again hold 
orientation courses for new rural Alaska elementary and secondary teachers. 
Students enrolled in each of the three courses in the summer will also do 
follow-up work during the school year. 

Also this summer an Experienced Teacher Institute will be held to help 
establish a cooperative arrangement between master teachers and teachers 
new to the state, Tha goal of this effort is to help teachers adjust as 
rapidly as possible and help them become effective rural educators. 

Yet another issue is that of Mt, Edgecumbe, our very successful BIA boarding 
high school in Sitka, Just recently at the request of the Governor, the 
State Board of Education held public hearings to determine whether the 
school can be used as an educational institution by the state after the 
federal government relinquishes control. The Board has recommended that 
the state indeed take control of the school and open it to students who 
need that type of boarding school of^rtunity. We currently are awaiting 
the Governor's decision. There are a number of questions he itust answer 
before any decision can be made. 

What are the liability inplicaticxis if the state takes over the school? 
Just who can attend? 

Can the state contract with the federal government for a year or so until 
the state's plans are firmer? 
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What type of courses should the school aphasize? A general high school 
education? Vocational education? Gifted educatiai? All of these? 

As you can see, much work remains to be done oa Mt, Bdgecurnbef as there is 
on many of the other issues I have brought up today. I think we have made 
tremendous strides over the past years f and I have confidence that we will 
continue to make great progress. It will be a tougher job as we go about 
trying to do more with less revenue ^ but we have done a good jcb in the 
past with far less than we have today. 
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III. PRESENTATIONS 



CUIirURAL IDENTITY 

David Katzeek 
Director^ Sfealaska Heritage Foundation 



Introduction 

This paper will cover the subject of cultural identityr its place in the 
educational process ^ and its irnportance to a people. This paper is not 
meant to be an exhaustive study on cultural identity, as it would take a 
lifetime to ccnplete such a document. However, this paper will attenpt to 
demonstrate how cultural identity can enhance the educational process and 
the life of a person. CXiltural identity in this pager will focus on the 
Tlingit nation. 

Much of this pa4>er is based upon the author's personal experiences and 
training received from his uncles, aunts, mother, father, grandmother, and 
grandfather on the maternal as well as the paternal side of his family. 
However, it must be stated that the majority of this training came fron his 
maternal grandparents. These peqple are the late James Klanott (Raven 
House) and the late Mary White Klanott (Thunderbird House), Mr. Austin 
Hammond and Mr. Horace Marks (both from the Raven House) have also instructed 
the author on the importance of the Tlingit culture and its place in the 
educational process. 

Finally, it is not the intention of the author to iirpiy that cultural 
identity is the answer to education but that it enhances one's life and 
education and that it is iiiportant to a sense of belonging. 

Definition 

Cultural Identity . Wtebster defines culture as "the act of developing the 
intellectual and moral factl.,ies especially by education; expert care and 
training; enlightenment and excellence of taste acquired by intellectual 
and aesthetic training. . * These definitions encotipass the Tlingit 
culture or any other culture. The traditions, the customs, the artistic 
beauty, the music, the legends, the language, the history, etc., establish 
the identity of the Tlingit pec^le that settled the Southeast panhandle of 
the state of Alaska as well as Canada. 

Finally, culture is a continuing process— it changes over time. The culture 
of a people can improve or it can deteriorate and is dependent upon the 
people and their leaders. Although the above statement might be debated, 
the fact remains and history substantiates that many cultures have come and 
gone since the beginning of man. 
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Tlingit Culture 



Prenatal B3ucation » Prior to the birth of a Tlingit child and even while 
the child was being fomed in the mother's wonbf the mother would talk to 
the unborn child f telling the child that it would be successful f that it 
was a Tlingit f that she loved the child f that the child was to understand 
and be intelligent/ that it was to respect itself and others in addition to 
other statements that would help in setting a positive environment. The 
practice was not limited to the mother. The father and grandparents were 
included. It must be stated that this was a natural process and was not a 
traditional ceremony. However/ it is a part of the Tlingit culture. 

Prior to the birth of a child/ a name was selected by the grandparents and 
parents for a male child and a female child. The selection of a name for 
the child was very important as it would have a place in the culture and 
history that the child would learn about throughout its lifetime. The 
child would be named after one of its ancestors on the mother's side of the 
family. 

The above practice has a positive iii^)act on the child's environment by 
setting up a loving attitude between parents and family. To be wanted and to 
be loved are important in any culture. To ba encouraged and to be uplifted 
are important to any person. To wish success for any person even before 
being bom helps in establishing an environment that could foster the 
spirit of success. It might be argued that this is no different than what 
other parents might wish for their child. However/ it must be pointed out 
that this was not just a wish or hope for one's child in the Tlingit culture 
but was actually practiced/ thus helping in establishing the child's culture 
al identity. The statement ''you are a Tlingit/ you are to be intelligent 
and understand , , sets the stage for cultural identity and cultural 
awareness that was to cone after the child was bom. 

Is the above practice gone? If the above practice is gone, can it be 
reins tituted? Should the above practice be reinstituted if it is gone? The 
dDvious answer is a positive and emphatic "YES," 

From birth to death/ cultural identity held an important place among the 
Tlingit people of the past. This continues today and should continue into 
the future ♦ The culture continues today with the tradition bearers. Our 
elders are very knowledgeable about our culture and heritage as Tlingit 
people and want to pass it on to us so that it can continue into the future 
if we decide that it will help enhance our children's education. 

Early Childhood Education 

As in most cultures/ vAien a child is bom to a Tlingit couple/ it is a 
joyous occasion. Grandparents/ auntS/ uncles/ numerous relatives and 
friends would come to see the newbom child; so begins early childhood 
education. 

Early in the moming before the raven sounded/ the mother and father would 
talk to the child in the Tlingit language/ telling the child/ "You are 
Tlingit/ you are to be intelligent; you are Tlingit/ you are to understand; 
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you are Tlingitf you are to be kind^ loving^ and cx)nsiderate of your fellow 
man." Ot*' .^r positive statements and encouragement would be told to the 
child dur^iig the early rooming hours. The child would be told his or her 
namef what it meant/ and so on. Children's songs and stories were told to 
the child. Many of the stories or legends f as well as songs and music ^ 
were used to educate the child. The art played an important part not only 
as it relates to artifacts but also the performing arts. Children would be 
taught to sing and dance at an early time in their lives. The children 
would participate during a traditional gathering of the Tlingit peqple. 
The paternal grandfather ^ as well as all the other relatives of the child/ 
would beam with love and pride as the grandchildren perfonned. love songs 
cotiposed by a member of the child's father's clan would be sung^ and the 
child would be encouraged to perform. Love songs in the Tlingit culture 
played an inportant role and still does today. 

Early childhood education was and should remain a family practice. The 
grandparents / the parents ^ and other relatives were involved. The class- 
room was in the hoae, in the smokehouse f in the field while picking berries / 
on the beaches while gathering clams or other shellfish f around an open fire 
vrtiile cooking salmon. The list of places and activities could continue. 
Throughout this educational process the stiructure and the disciplines of the 
Tlingit culture were being established. Cultural identity was being estab- 
lished in the child's mind in a practical way. 

Young Adult Education 

When a male child reached the age of a young adult/ the mother's brother 
would take over the responsibility of educating the child. If the child 
was female^ the child's aunt(s) would take over the responsibility. 

In the case of the male child f the educational experience would be a very 
intensive process. Disciplines became more intense. The purpose was to 
build strength of character and to develop self -discipline ^ physical 
strength^ and endurance. This was accomplished through hard physical labor. 
In addition to the physical labor was a practice of taking the young adult 
malef during the middle of winter when the cold north wind was blowing/ to 
the icy cold water ^ making him go into the water without his clothes and 
striking him with tree branches. The purpose of this ceremony was explained 
to the young male prior to the act. This ceremony was to serve as a focal 
point in his life when facing difficult circumstances and situati^s that 
may seem impossible. Having been touched symbolically by adversity physi- 
cally ^ spiritually the soul prepares for hard or desperate tiroes. 

In the case of a female child ^ the aunt(s) would teach the young lady how 
to be a wonan. This would include how to prepare and preserve food/ how to 
provide roedical care^ how to care for her children ^ vAiat she was allowed to 
do and not to do. Like her brothers and sisters^ she was taught the social 
responsibilities of her clan and her people. She was told how iitportant 
she was to her pec^le and how she was to behave as a young woman. To this 
very day the woman in the Tlingit culture maintains a high status among her 
people . 
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Adu3,t Education 



Education in the Tlingit culture did not stop after the person reached adult- 
hood. Education was a continual process — history was taught ^ songs were 
sungf legends were toldf and all that enccnpasses the Tlingit culture was 
taught by the grandparents^ parents^ uncles ^ aunts ^ and other relatives. 
This type of education established a strong identity* 

Cultural Identity Enliances Bducatiai 

Let roe use sorje personal e)q?erience to denonstrate how cultural identity 
enhanced my education while attending school in the Juneau-Douglas School 
District. 

When we were being taught geogr25>hy in grade school ^ I reroeinber sitting in 
class and the teacher talking about people who settled in various parts of 
the world. I remember thiuicing about how the Tlingit people settled in 
Alacika. I reroenibered how ray grandfather ^ James Klanottf told me the Tlingit 
names of various places such as Yakutatf Klukwan^ Angoon^ Hbonahf Taku^ 
Kakei Sitka^ Klawock^ Skagway^ and Saxman. I remwibered the name Chilkoot 
and Chilkat and other geograf^ic places the Tlingit people settled. When the 
teacher talked about the courage it took for Columbus to explore, I thought 
how much courage it took for the peqple to e>q)lore and settle in Alaska. 
Althoi^h I was not given an of^rtunity to tell about Tlingit geography, I 
was proud of the Tlingit people. My knowledge made me feel good about me 
and ray people. I am still proud of our people, and it i^till makes me feel 
good to know that the Tlingit people settled in Southeast Alaska. 

During history classes I thought of Tlingit history or, more specifically, 
about Thunderbird history. When we were studying literature and music, I 
thought of our stories and our sonijs.^ When we were studying Greek mythology, 
I thought of Tlingit raythology ancl legends. When we were studying biology 
and v^en we were studying about 5jalmCHi, I remembered the legend that ray 
grandmother told me about a man wi;o became a salmon and returned to his 
people and told about the migration of salmon and how they returned to the 
same stream to reproduce. When we were studying English and speech, I 
remembered how Tom Jimmy, James Klanott, Dan Katzeek, Fritz Willard, Jack 
David, and others would stand and give speeches that wuld encourage and 
uplift the people that they were talking to. When we took music I remem- 
bered how ray grandfather could sing, I remembered how Jack David would 
sing, and I rem^nbered how Dan Katzeek would sing. I remembered the haE^>i- 
ness and the power that was contained within the singing abilities of these 
men and how they treated each other with love and respect. For me to 
continue would not be prc^r in our Tlingit culture. I only mentioi these 
personal experiences to demonstrate how a strong cultural identity enhanced 
ray education. 

Finally, I raust state that cultural identity is very iitp^rtant in today's 
educational process. What is wrong with teaching our children that they 
are to have self-respect; to respect others? to love one another; to help 
one another; to have courage; to respect the land; to respect the other 
living creatures of the land; to have a positive attitude; to let your 
children know before their birth that you love them and that they will be 
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successful; to treat each other with dignity; to teach them that their 
people settled in Southeast Alaska and that almost adl the conmunities were 
named by their people; that their people knew vrfio they were and did not 
have any prd^lems in establishing the Alaska Native Brotherixxxlf the Tlingit 
& Haida Central Council ^ the Sealaska Corporation r the Sealaska Heritage 
Foundation f the IRA Council ^ the Tlingit & Hulda Housing Authority , the 
Tlingit & Haida Federal Credit Union/ and other organizations? I say there 
is nothing wrong with teaching our children the above — it is our responsi- 
bility to make it happen^ and we can if we take courage and set our riiinds 
to make it happen. We are Tlingit ^ we are Haida ^ and we are Tsirnshian; let 
us teach our children we have everything/ I repeat/ everything^ to be proud 
of. 
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FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 



Edward Thomas 
Diirectxjr^ Ketchikan Indian Program 



EQUcation in the Traditional Family 

This paper is based on the traditional Tlingit family in the lower part of 
Southeastern Alaska. Although there are many similarities in the Tlingit ^ 
Haida^ and Tsimshian traditions in family life^ there are also many differ- 
ences* Therefore f it is very inportant not to generalize this information 
and not to use it as a basis for comparison for traditional family life in 
Southeastern Alaska* 

The Tlingit elders believed that education of the child began even before 
birth* The stem culture expected the mother to take extra good care of 
herself f particularly her health/ and it was stressed that the mother's 
diet was very important. It was acknowledged that the kinds of food she 
ate determined the kind of child that would be bom. 

AlsOf it was expected that the expectant mother pay close attention to the 
legends that dealt with births child rearing f and the inportance of family 
life. In early times ^ it was believed that the child could actually hear 
or feel the presence of these iitpDrtant messages that came from the hearing 
of legends and family history. 

Once the child was bom, the well-being of the male or female child was the 
total responsibility of the mother. One of the most iitportant roles in 
this educational process was for the mother to teach the child the identity 
of the family hierarchy. The manner in which young children dealt with 
important members of the family or important members of the tribe was a 
reflection on how well the mother educated her child. 

Protocol was very ijtportant in the Tlingit traditicxi. The child was taught 
at a very early age to respect elders. Because the elders in the coninunity 
represented the authority of the community , the child's learning of respect 
for the elders taught tl^ child to respect authority. 

Another important part of the mother's role was to teach the child food- 
gathering and preparation of those foods f for these tasks were a daily part 
of the mother's duties ^ and all children were expected to learn these 
methods. Also, good health habits and personal hygiene were included in 
the child *s leaming experiences. 

Because of the close association of the mother to the child throughout her 
daily life, the child became almost entirely dependent upon the mother to 
learn communicaticxi skills. As the child grew to the age of adolescence, 
xt was expected that the boy child would become the responsibility of the 
uncle on the mother's side for education and the girl child would remain 
with the mother and continue her education with her mother. 
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The uncles were given the responsibility of educating the young nten of 
the family based upon the philosophy that the father may not always be 
objective nor the son obedient due to the close family relaticxiship. The 
uncle's participation in the education of the young men of tlie family was 
nonnally based around a philosophy of high discipline and respect for 
authority* 

The uncle actively involved the young men in hunting^ fishing^ building^ 
survival skills ^ seamanship^ and other such duties that would make the 
young men self-sufficient. .History/ art^ and protocol were also very 
inportant areas of learning. Most uncles were very proud of their finished 
product f particularly if the young roan was aggressive^ proud f and a good 
warrior as well as a good provider for his family. If the young roan did 
not reach roanhood with these characteristics ^ the society blamed the uncle 
and not the young roan. 

The father's role in the family was^ first of all^ to be a family provider 
and/ secondly / to maintain discipline in the hous^ld. Hie father also 
served as a mentor for his nephews on his sister's side of the fandly. ' As 
one observes the rigidity of this society ^ it is easy to notice the sensi- 
tivity of such a system. If any of the ingredients are missing in the 
educaticxial system^ it leaves a void in the person's development. 

Family Role in the Changing Society 

Tlingit families migrated froti the close-knit camps and clan houses to 
towns ites after the caning of the non-Natives. These migrations led to the 
breakdown in the family structure. The importance of family teatiwork in 
the Tlingit way of life was greajr^y diminished. Such a breakdown created 
confusion in the minds of the family members as to their role in the new 
society and larger coitmunities. 

Children no longer stayed home all day but were sent off to school to 
become educated. Many Tlingit parents had an unclear understanding of the 
school's role in their child's educatioi. In roost instances^ parents 
corpletely abandoned their personal participation in the child's education. 
The child then became completely dependent upon the teachers and the school 
system for their education. Most parents viewed the school as the ccrtplete 
and ultimate authority in the child's education. 

There was a reluctance to interfere in the prcA)leras of their children in 
the school systems. Also, parents felt unqualified to evaluate teacher 
performance. People from the community were school board members ^ but 
almost without exception^ the administrators of the school system dominated 
the school policy-making process. In these early times there was very 
little^ if any, school board training. 

Child discipline became a prdDlem because parents ejected the school to 
assume these responsibilities and the teachers and administrators of the 
school expected the parents to send the children to school with some basic 
skills in respect for authority and discipline. Seldom did the two get 
together to decide upon proper approaches to discipline • 
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Cortinunications between family meinbers as well as conmunications between the 
family and the school became a serious problem. Parents and grandparents 
maintained traditional languages. Children were sent to school and were 
forbidden to speak their traditional language and learned predominately 
English* The language differences between the children and the parents 
seriously weakened coranunications in the family. This breakdown in oonrauni- 
cations accelerated the breakdown of the family unit and generally deterio- 
rated the learning process of the children. Children lost cultural pride 
and cultural identity and became ashamed of parents v^o relied upon the 
traditional ways of life and languages for survival. The child's loss of 
cultural identity and pride created a void in the child's existence which 
made it very difficult to determine a purpose for education. 

Because many of the ccramnities of early times were not large enough to 
suE^)ort a school of their ownf children were often sent to boarding schools. 
These boarding schools made it possible for a child to make a quicker 
transition to the ways of the dominant society. However/ these schools 
also diminished the parent's role in education even more. Ccmrunicatiai 
gaps between parents and the sbidents who attended boarding schools became 
wider than those who attended school in their own ooraminity. 

Many problems stemmed from the fact that Native people had a difficult time 
transferring from a subsistence economy to the monetary economy as we know 
it today. For example ^ early family houses were normally constructed quite 
small. Very seldom was there room for a child to do his homework vrtiere he 
would not be interrupted by necessary activities of family life. 

Alsor because of the need to earn money by finding jobs in order to support 
the family^ parents were sometimes away from their children and families 
for longer periods of time than they were accustomed to. This absence led 
to a breakdown in family structure even more. The pressures of trying to 
earn money limited the amount of time that the family had together. More 
and more the family became dependent upcHi the grocery store for its food 
and nutriticxi. The changing diet created more problems for the growing 
Native youth, A decrease in vitamin D, normally obtained from the ccxisurt?)- 
tion of dried fish^ seafoods f and wild plants^ and an increase in sugar 
consultation through prepared foods and candies created the serious prdDlem 
of hypertensiOT in many young Native children. Hypertension reduced the 
attention span of the child in the classroom and most often led to disci- 
pline pn^lems in school. 

New Roles for Parents 

Modem society is becoming increasingly cognizant of the value of parent 
participation in the child's educaticxi. The Indian Education Act passed in 
1972 required the creation and maintenance of a parent committee and the 
participation of such parent committees in the develcpnent of an educational 
plan^ and the monitoring and evaluaticxi of programs. No other act in 
history has created such parent involvement in the Native community. 

In 1975 the Johnscm-O'Malley programs^ as a part of P.L. 93-638/ "The 
Indian Self-Determination and Eaucation Assistance Act^" were passed into 
laWf and this new act also required a parent coranittee. Together, these 
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acts enhanced parent involvement in the education of Native children. This 
involvement created a new awareness in the parental comnunity with regard 
to the value of participation and the value of their child's educaticxi. 
Some parent committees have even established programs that would enhance 
parent participaticxi. 

However, even with all these special prograjns that advocate parent involve- 
itientf to repair the breakdown of the family role in the educational process 
may take several generations. 

' ^en Should Parents Beconie Involved in their C3iild*s Educaticxial Process? 

Itecent studies support the theory that care should be taken, for a child's 
education begins even before conception. Parents should learn about the 
effects of birth control pills and other drugs prior to their pregnancy 
because these substances can affect children for the rest of their lives. 

The expectant parent should also become acutely aware of his or her 
personal health conditions, for it is the parent's health that contributes 
greatest to the child's ability to learn or became educated. 

Once the itother becomes pregnant, it is very important that the inother be 
very aware of the value of a good diet as well as awareness of the effects 
of smoking and drinking on the develqping child. The irother must exercise 
frequently, for exercise enhances circulation to the fetus and enhances 
proper nutrition. 

Other studies support ancient beliefs that parents v*io engage in listening 
activities enhance the child's learning ability prior to birth. 

During infancy it is iit^xjrtant to once again keep in mind the dietary 
considerations. Parents should involve the child in awareness exercises 
so the child becomes more aware of his physical surroundings. Parents 
must communicate with the child in a normal fashion so the child becomes 
comfortable with the parent's methods of comrrunication. IXiring infancy 
the child will develop coordination, and the parents must be aware of the 
kinds of exercii^es that enhance such development. 

Before a child enters school, and during the kindergarten ages of his or 
her life, the child should have developed a schedule. It is also important 
that he or she dedicates a reasonable amount of time to rest. Many students 
find it very difficult to learn because they do not get enough sleep and 
the mind is not alert during the times he or she should be learning. These 
schedules are fonted through habit and can be developed only through much 
practice. 

During these development years, the child is acutely aware of the family 
unit and identifies with the various roles the family plays in his or her 
developnent. The child should also be taught to become aware of other 
things in his or her envirorwent. Trips to the librari', pla\'grcund; beach, 
and forest are desirable methods of providing such awareness. Parents must 
take the time to explain new experiences to the child as they are encoun- 
tered. 
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During no other period in the diild's life will he or she develop as large 
a volunae of vocabulary as he does between the ages of two and five; there- 
foref it is very iirportant that the parents be actively involved in develop- 
ing the child's communication skills in a systematic and predesigned forroat. 

Once the child is old enough to enter an institutionalized school setting^ 
the parent should be intimately involved in the processes. AlsOf the 
parent needs to discuss with the teachers the parental role in the child's 
development r finding out from the professional teachers how much time 
should be dedicated to learning activities in the horoe setting as well as in 
the school system. 

Naturadly there needs to be a continuing high level of parent involvement 
throughout the child's life in education. A peurent should maintain the 
position of being actively involved throughout the child's school years, 
even through college. Once the bond is brcrfcen and the parent is no longer 
involved in the child's education, it is very hard to reinstate that later 
in life. Also, we find that in our society the p2u:ent seldom beccroes 
involved in a child's activity except when the child is involved in an 
extra-curricular activity or is in trouble. 

I must ettphasize that parent involvement in a child's education must begin 
early in a child's life and that a parent must be trained to participate in 
this development. It does not come naturally. 
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ALASKA NATIVE EDUCATION 



Dennis Denmert 
Director f Alaska Native Programs 
University of Alaska 

Native education at its wrst reminds ine in a way of fishing at its best. 
When fishing is good, anyone can put nets in the water and catch fish. 
Everyone is busy^ and everyone is h^py. 

In a similar manner f v*ien Native education is bad and people get upset 
about it, all kinds of corrective programs are spread ^ like nets over the 
educaticMial grounds. Each program snags Natives^ just as we used to snag 
humpies^ puts them on tally sheets f and justifies its existence. 

Bad education^ like good fishing/ is good business: ever^xxJy's busy and 
everybody's happy ^ but it's the poor fish that get caught. 

My point is this: there is an enomous range and depth to the pr(*)l€ms of 
Native education. I could never fully coitprehend the mass of a fish run 
passing beneath us v^en I was fishing. All I knew was that, across the 
horizon^ f ishenaen were hard at wrk .pulling in fish which would suK>ort 
a whole complex industry dependent on their catches. 

Likewise with education: I cannot cortprehend the inpact of formal education 
on economic or cultural lives of Native peqple. The geographic range and 
even our relatively ainall populations are too great and our cultures too 
diverse. Wfe are not really sure enough of what we want from education to 
really understand vrtiat's going on. But I do know that formal educatiai is 
changing our lives. 

You have in your packet a list of problems which were identified in prepar- 
ation for this conference. Depending on the perspectives we bring to hear, 
the list could go on endlessly. Rather than siiiply add to this list from 
my perspective f I'd like to identify a way of sorting out the problenas and 
suggest a way to aK>roach them so we have some impact. 

For me^ it has helped to see two categories of problems that I'm concerned 
about. One category has to do with the ittpact of cultural differences on 
the education of Native people. There are differences^ culturally ^ between 
people and which affect our education. I'd like to talk about these. 

The other category of prctolems is the educational system itself without 
regard to culture and the quality of education without regard to cultural 
factors. 

At its best, the so-called "Western** system of education, formalized into a 
classroom structure , is not perfect, and that's putting it politely. 

o^^<Nv»a^ T«w» ♦-Kvruv^K Till Ko 1 ckQQ r\r\l Ko^AMoo T hhinV ^ha^ hwO Of the 

fundamental problenis in Native education are that we not only have cultural 
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diffetences but that we also are trying to adapt to a system that is not 
very good, Alaska has such a wealth of resources that we ought to have the 
best educatiaial system in the nation^ if not the world, I don't thinks 
however f that we have achieved anything aporoaching the high quality that 
our financial resources make possible, I bexieve that our state educational 
resources have not been fully utilized and that we do not have the high 
quality system which our resources should have made a reality. 

Going back to my first point about cultural differences f I believe that 
cultural background influences the way we learn, Historioallyf for most of 
the time that Native people have been in classrooms f cultural background 
was seen as something to be overcome. Formal education has openly sought 
to change us culturally. The kind of change sought has long been described 
as an impediment f and we certainly did not have cultural knowledge incorpor- 
ated into our curriculum in a constructive way. 

More recently we've seen some change in attitude. In 1946 ^ in the first 
year I attended Sheldon Jackscxi School/ the school stqE^)ed punishing stu- 
dents for speaking their Native languages. The trend has been reversed. 
We now find an interest in cultural knowledge, CXatural knowledge is^ in 
factf a matter of high interest to some of our educators. 

Ironically f however ^ the changed attitude came at a time vAien cultural 
knowledge was tenuous. In 1946 f v^en Sheldon Jackson quit punishing Native 
students for speaking their languages/ the majority of the student body no 
longer knew their Native languages. This conditic«n was a result of educa- 
tional policy. Every year- we hear about more of our knowledgeable elders 
who have died and whose knowledge we did not capture. 

Another aspect of cultural influence on education vrtiich I am greatly con- 
cerned about is the influence of culture on the way we learn, I am concerned 
about that which we now popularly call crGt;s-cultural education. There are 
differences in the way we learn, based on cultural background; there are 
differences in the way we respond to formal education; and there are differ- 
ences in values vAiich influence the educaticMial process (use of silence, 
responses to mistakes, responses in general, who talks with whom, chadlen- 
ging elders). 

Cultural differences are an irnmense factor in education and learning, and 
educators do not, I believe, have a good understanding of cross-cultural 
education. There are two approaches and attitudes I've seen regarding 
cross-cultural educaticm. One aH>roach recognizes that Native culture has 
been ignored in education and therefore takes the position that education 
now ought to incorporate Native cultural knowledge. This may seem fair and 
legitimate, but my concern about this approach is that our white friends who 
are professional educators are standing back and letting us do our thing 
with lEA [Indian Education Act] and JOM [Johnson-O'Malley] , with little 
critical participation. 

The educational system is correcting a problem, but our white educator 
friends have been reluctant to bring to bear the critical development and 
systematic incorporation or correct icxi, which are an underlying strength of 
the formal education system. 
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I find it difficult not to be cynical f and thus it is I call .this the 
conpassionate approach to cross'-cultural education* 

I have two problems with the oon(>assionate approach to cross-cultural 
education • First , that CQii(>assion is not cross-cultural • One Alaskan 
educational researcher published a paper severed years ago which said that 
to be effective in teaching Native children you have to be wam^ friendly ^ 
and demanding • That's fine, but that's not cross-cultural • 

The education system we're in has some reed strengths/ and one of those 
strengths is that the education systena has the C24>ability to develop effec- 
tive education programs • If the knowledge and wisdom of our Native cultures 
are valid ^ their validity does notf by themselves f make them effective. 

The second problem I have iz chat conpassion lirplies a superior/subordinate 
relationship. Icnplied in being conpassionate is that conpassion is felt 
for someone in a worse position than we. Whether we like it or not^ it 
engenders a superior/subordinate relationship. 

Teachers dOf in factf have a superior position in classrooms and a certain 
degree of coipassion may be in order, but I e)5>ect mare from our white 
friends. , I expect respect , not for roe r but for Native, people. 

The alternative approach to cross-cultural education recognizes that culture 
is a major factor f' but this approach looks rigorously for the differences 
in culture and the nature of cultural contact as it influences our education. 

Vte n^ed to inoovporate cultural knowledge into the curriculum. We need to 
yndetstand the influence of culture on the way we learn. We need for 
teachers to understand that culture and cross-cultural education are major 
factors in education. 

The other category of prc4>lems of ray concern is tiie educational system 
itself and the quality of education we get. 

Within the past two years f all three major news magazines carried stories 
about the quality of education in America. All three suggested that there 
were massive problems, particularly in regard to the quality of teacher 
preparation and, from the point of view of teachers f the issue of student 
discipline. 

Rural residents obtained "local control" in 1976^ and they are ettadating 
school board procedures whidi I don't think are that effective. Classroom 
procedures in Alaskan villages have a remarkable similarity to classroom 
procedures elsev^ere in the country. A teacher v*io went to school in 
Tennessee and was trained in Tennessee will use those. 

How do we bring about change and the educationad develc^ment* we want? 
Firsts d:>viously^ we need to identify the problems. Then we need to develop 
some perspective on which of those prctolems can^ in fact^ be dealt with and 
also which will bring about the desired change. We need to know the pr<*>- 
lems; then we need to set priorities. 




Then at this point there is an inportant strategic ipproach which we in 
this room must learn. If we want change ^ we must focus on bringing about 
change within educational institutions. 

Keep in mind that education has been formalized. E)ducation is provided by 
specialists who are trained to teach in our classrooms. Decisions about 
education are made within our educational institutions f and if we want 
change and ccaistructive developaient of educatiaif we need to focus on our 
educational institutions. 

David Katzeek asked f "What's wrong with teaching our children to love?" The 
point I am trying to make is that if love or respect or mutual understanding 
or other values are valuable parts of our learning/ which should somehow be a 
part of the educational process f it is the educational institutions v*iich 
decide v^at will be in the educational process. If we want that as part of 
education, we must bring about that through institutional change. Think of 
your reconroendations in terms of what the education system should be. 
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NfiTIVE AMERICAN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Isabella Brady 
Executive Director 
Sitka Native Education Program 



Statement of pn*lem: What process and conposition will assimilate Native 
American lifestyles—past and present — into the curriculum? 

In Southeastern Alaska there are two types of student populations to be 
addressed. One is the majority Native in a village-type setting , and the 
other is a minority of 35 to 25 percent or less in an urban setting. 

Culture or cultural relevance as a consideration in tlie curriculum is often 
ranked as one of the top five issues confronting teachers everywhere.! 
Curriculum is defined as the planned activities of the school/ with special 
emphasis on vrfiat takes place between the teacher and the student. 2 

Despite the fact that cultural relevance is established as one of the major 
issues f it is not really addressed in the curriculum of many schools. If a 
survey were to be taken, it would probably establish the fact that there 
were very few, if any, planned activities in the school which wuld place 
emphasis on anything that takes place between the teacher and students. 
This would be particularly true for the Native American. With the lack of 
these types of culturally relevant materials f the students are more or less 
stereotyped/ and if there are special needs they are not being met. 

Where curriculum is ccxicemedf I think we have become too complacent about 
content/ assuming that it is easy to create culturally and situationally 
relevant materials. I suggest that we all take a very hard look at this 
assunpticMi and at the materials ^ich are being used in the schools. 

Just what •is the content , message , and quality of materials which the 
teachers present to the children? 3 Many times, accounts in texts reveal 
slanted gliitpses into the Indian lifestyle. Words such as massacre / savage y 
and ignorance are conrocxily used to depict behavior and character. ^ A more 
positive approach would be a look into the contributions of Indians to 
better the way of life, with the goal being understanding and respect. 



iBamhardtf Ray (ed.)^ Cross-Cultural Issues in Alaskan Education / 
Cross-cultural Educa' . on Development Programf Center for Northern Educa- 
tional Research, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 1977, p. V. 

2HbpkinSf Thcraas R. ^ Lyee G. Elton, Carlee S. Icwry, Curriculum 

UGvSlyjyiirsiiZ. xii tZins um-cgu wx. j.maj.cui rxi.j.o.fcj.o f n vjonoj.fctj. i^xowMooxwii f t». J. / • 

3collierf Malcolm, A Film Study of Classrocans in Western Alaska , 
Center for Cross-Cultural Studies, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 1979, 
p. IX. 
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A curriculum on Alaska Native culture should meet the ability of children 
to understand: 4 

Our texts place a heavy load on any child vrtio cannot 
identify with the \A\ite ethnocentric point of view. 
When people feel that their forebearers didn't count 
in Holding the past, they have little chance to shape 
the future. It is the responsibility of textbooks and 
other teaching materials to make all children feel 
their true iinportance.S 

To understand the world and the universe/ a person must begin by gaining 
knowledge of the systam of things ininediately accessible and central to his 
life at any stage^ at any place. 6 Howeverf in history books Alaskan Natives 
are hardly mentioned at all. This restricted view of history fosters the 
develc^xnent of white ethnocentrism by assuning that a superior role for 
whites is needed to fulfill American destiny. 7 

The State Board of E5ducation should make the adoption of relevant Native 
Anerican materials a high priority. Currently/ the history of the South- 
eastern Native is told from a generally negative viewpoint; consequently/ 
it will be necessary for qualified Natives to write the history of South- 
eastern Natives. 

The Tlingits in particular had much to do with the shaping of Alaska's 
history — especially with the so-called selling of the territory to the 
United States. Yet many great men and women of the Southeastern aborigines 
are not a part of our textbooks. 

If a culturally relevant curriculum is so iitportantf v*iy hasn't it been 
developed? One reason is that a lack of resources poses a problem v^en it 
cones to cultural content. Curriculum guides and instructional materials 
with American Indian content are hard to find. Those that do exist are 
mainly single topic oriented. ^ 

There are a lack of funds and trained Native writers to develop a culturally 
relevant curriculum. Again^ it is whether this is a matter of priority in 
the various school districts. There are materials available^ but they need 
to be develc^)ed. 



frhe Year of Bilingual-Bicultural Education Conference Report f p. 8. 
Sfiamhardtf op. cit.f p. 110. 

^Bamhardtf op. cit. , p. 112. 

8st. Clair^ Robert and William Leap (ed.)^ Language Renewal Amcy>g 
American Indian Tribes y Issues y Pr(A)lems and Prospects y 1982^ p. 45. 
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Another reasOT for the lack of materials is that most educators have no 
background in Native cultures and little in the way of texts f audio aids^ 
and expertise which are available to them in curriculun areas such as math 
and reading. Although there are books which offer information about Alaskan 
Eskimos and Indians in general ^ there is often little written about the 
background of anyone locally. 9 

The fact that most educators do not have any background in Native culture 
is a problem that probably accounts for the lack of interest or priority 
for assimilating cultural materials into the curriculum. There are re- 
sources available in most ocramunities but are not used. There is a need to 
have WDrkshops for school personnel/ to have them understand basic facts 
about Native culture. 

There is a definite need for materials development. Some of the questions 
that need to be answered for that developpnent are: 

Wio should develop materials/ whether or not materials 
can be translated from English; how should the mater- 
ials (once developed) fit into the rest of the curric- 
ulumf scope and sequence control f approval of mater- 
ials b/ parent ccranittee.lO 

Again f there must be a oorartdtment from the State Department of EUucation 
and the local schools to develop materials. The fact remains that language 
is a key to any culture f and there are many materials in the Native lan- 
guages that need to be developed. These languages cire fast becoming extinct 
and need to be revived or restored. Time is of the essence. 

Actually f the history ^ knowledge , wisdom^ and language of a community and 
culture are available from the elders / the parents f the hunters / and council 
members of the community. They have not been brought into the educational 
process and must be.H The local school board will have to determine vrtiether 
this is a priority for the school district and then back up that priority 
by budgeting funds. 

Other areas need inclusion: current problems and the acconplishroents of 
American Indians. Especially needed is a text on state and local government 
and their relationship to tribal government. 12 



^Barnhardtf go. cit./ p* 80c 

l^he Year of Bilingual-Bicultural Education Conference Report/ p. 34 i 



1 1 T-k U 3Ju - J 1^ 

— ocu.iuicu.uUf up. CXC f p. J.O. 



12stricklandf Larry, Social Studies Need Current History and Oxitribu- 
tions c'. Native America, Social Studies, SPI State of Washirigtcxi, p. 7. 
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With the Southeastern Native population moving so quickly into the space 
age^ it is important to include the many key Native people vjho were or are 
instrumental in the progress of the Native peqple* The triba). governments 
are self-determining some of the haj^nings in the lives of our Native 
people. There is a need to understand the meanina of tribal sovereignity 
and the federal government's trust responsibility," 

However the curriculum is developed f it should be rememoered that the North 
American Indian has a deep and abiding reverence for all of nature and 
living things. He is patient with the living Earth and knows that it 
cannot be technologically disturbed without damage. That sense of mystery 
and love that has so permeated his past ought to be the core around which 
school curricula is designed, 14 

Our forefathers believed in a creator and had a great respect for all of 
nature along with a good va].ue system. With the loss of our values , many 
of the major problems we are experiencing today (alcoholism, suicide / 
unemployment f ill health) are a direct result. 

On the physical aspect , the care of the body was jjnportant to our ancestors. 
The food was all natural— -direct from nature. Today , nutrition is really 
big along with physical exercise. We have gone the full circle , back to 
vrtiere our ancestors were in the beginning. 

There are many areas where curricula about Native Americans can be devel(^)ed 
and should be offered for curriculum credit. They are as follows: 

Languages ; Tlingit, Tsimshian, and Haida, 

The Native American Arts : Dance, music, beading, basket weaving, and carv- 
ing^ 

Hone Economics ; Native food preparation, nutrition, and subsistence foods, 

Alaskan History : Contemporary Native issues, land claims, and present day 
and past leaders. 

Social Sciences : Tribal government. Native social structures, and contribu- 
tions of the Native Americans, 

English : Native Anerican Literature, oratory, poetry, and legends. 

Science ; Alaskan fisheries, logging, early types of ecology and preserva- 
tion. 
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13Bamhardt, op, cit, , p, 113, 

14sharpres, Donald K, , Ph.D., A Curriculum Model for American Indian 
School , p, 5, 
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Physical EiducatiCTi ; Native American physical activities. 



Reooninendations for Native Anerican curriculum in the schools: 

1, Establish a policy from the State Board of Education to assure 
funding for the development of Native American materials. 

2. Establish a cabinet-level post for Native education to insure 
that the educational needs of Native Anericans will be met. 
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THE ROLE OF PRIVTffE INSTITUriONS 



Fred Bigjim 
Assistant Professor 
Sheldon Jackson College 



I would like to thank Dr. Bill Deninert for inviting me here today to address 
such an honorable group. The ccxiference is truly necessary to draw the 
attention of educators and others who have sorae involvement with education 
for Alaska Natives in Southeast Alaska and throughout the rest of the state. 

I m pleased to bring greetings from president of Sheldon Jacksw College^ 
Dr. Michael Kaelke^ and his staff/ faculty/ and students. 

Sheldon Jackson College has embraced a new beginning. TSie college is 
looking at new programs to better relate to conditions created by industries 
and occupations with vAiich the Alaska Natives are intimately involved. 

SheldCHi Jacksai College offers a two-year associate liberal arts degree 
program in the areas of fisheries/ for^try/ business administration/ and 
Christian fields. It also offei.s a four-year elementary education teaching 
degree. There are plans to e:^and sonae of the degree programs/ such as 
fisheries and forestry into a natural iresources B.A. degree and offer a 
four^year degree program in business administration. 

Many of you here know about Sheldon Jackson/ and I know some of you have 
attended or graduated from tlie school. I would like to recognize cxie of 
the Board of Trustee roenbers and also a former student of Sheldon Jackson/ 
Ellen Lang Hays. She's here in the audience. For those of you who do not 
have any knowledge of Sheldon Jackson College/ I'd like to give you a brief 
history. 

The school was founded by Dr. Sheldcm Jackson/ a Presbyterian minister vrfio 
came to Alaska as a missicaiary. It started out in the^ late 1800s as a 
training school for Tlingit Indians and was called Sitka Training School. 
It later became a boarding school/ offering elementary educaticxi/ progres- 
sing to a high school program/ and eventually in 1962 started the college 
postsecondary program. In the late 1960s it became a full-fledged junior 
college/ accredited to offer associate of arts degrees. 

Private education in Alaska has played an important role in encouraging the 
view that the public requests and sometimes requires some type of educational 
credentials to adequately perform jctos. Not only have private schools 
promoted understanding/ but they have also been instrumental in pi.oviding 
the training and education required to grant these credentials. This has 
been evidenced by the mai^^ successful graduates from schools like Sheldon 
Jackson and Alaska Pacific University. 

There is a need to continue such special quality as that offered by private 
schools of higher education. These schools provide a very iit{)ortant person- 
to-person link vdiich could be the deciding point in a student continuing 
beyond his or her current year. This is an iitjxjrtant part of what private 
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higher education schools in Alaska offer Alcuska Natives. Private colleges 
have a more sincere cotinitment to this personal goal than can be acconplished 
through an inpersonal bureaucratic state system. I am not saying that the 
University of Alaska 4s uncaring in its delivery of educational programs. 
I am saying that a student/ without the programs necessary to be assisted/ 
can get lost in a maze of faculty-^student ratios and statistics. Alaskans 
need to be aware that private higher education is just as inportant .as a 
state-run system of higher education. Caution should be exercised vAienever 
the state system tries to e35>and its offerings to the detriment of private 
education. 

In closing / we as educators need each other* to make sure' that programs in 
higher education are relevant and practical. We also need to continue to 
support one another in whatever area of higher ^education each of us is 
involved in. I would like to say that if it had not been for the support 
of Dr. Bill Donriert in my efforts to ctotain -educational goals , I do not 
believe I would be standing before you today giving this talk. Dr. 'Demraert 
has been^ in a sense ^ a big brother as we refer; to the term •'brother" in 
Native thought;. He has been my mentor and friend f which is vrtiat education 
in the human sense ought to be and v*iy it is so iitportant f or* the accom- 
plishment of lecuming in the academic world. 

Alaska needs a two-focused system for higher education. One 24>proach 
should not be focused more clearly than the other. Private' educaticMi has 
played an important part of higher education and should not be dismissed or 
delegated to any secondary or n^xifunctional category. Sheldon Jackson 
College is reaching out to you at this conference and to all Alaskans to 
continue providing a choice in higher education. 

Thank you very much. 
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EFFECTIVE SCHCX)LING IN A CROSS-CULTURAL SETTING: 
A PERSCWAL PERSPECTIVE 

William G. Danmert^ Jr.^ Ed.D. 
Dean^ School of Education and Liberal Arts 
University of Alaska--Juneau 



Effective schooling in a cross-cultural setting f the topic of my paper 
today f has intrigued me and ccninanded much of my attentioi over the past 
few years. As many of you know^ I cane from a large family of educators — 
educators in the sense of teachers as we know them today ^ with about two 
hundred years of formal teaching experience behind them. 

As a result of that experience f the practical experience I have had the 
opportunity to enjoy personally^ and the experiences of successful teachers 
as described by the contemporary researcher of effective schooling ^ I would 
like to ' explore seme effective strategies that might be important v*ien 
working with Native children ^ especially vrfien working with Southeastern 
Alaska Native children. But before doing thatf I will review seme of the 
traditional practices of the Tlingit coranunity that I believe have influ- 
enced the way we view the world and the way we learn. 

I believe the Tlingit of Southeastern Alaska developed one of the most 
effective models for teaching young children. The system^ developed over 
thousands of years of trial and error ^ included principles of educaticaial 
theory that have survived in other systems and in other cultures. Hie 
Tlingit models simply staked f vws integrated into the extended family so 
that parents f uncles ^ aunts^ grandparents ^ and other members of the clan 
all shared in teaching. The system started with the physical and practical 
preparatioi of expectant mothers. It included establishment of a linguis- 
ticalf cultural f emotional ^ intellectual f and physical base in the young 
child before it could walk. Formal learning started as soon as a youngster 
could walk^ and the process included explanation ^ demonstration f practice ^ 
feedback/evaluation/ and on-the-job coaching until the task or information 
was mastered. There were no failures. 

Young girls were instructed in those things they would be responsible for^ 
including childbirth and raising children. They were taught the value of 
preparing themselves jdiysically and the iitportance of diet throughout their 
growth process. Young girls were also helped to prepare themselves psycho- 
logically. Attitudes about themselves and their clan were extremely posi- 
tive. A young mother had the cpportunity of providing a lot of personal 
attention to a newborn child; she spent up to thirty days with her newborn 
infant in relative isolatiOT. Feeding ^ comiunicating orally and with body 
language y and cleaning and caring for the infant were all part of that 
period. The young child spent considerable time with other members of the 
clan once it moved from isolation with the mother to the community house. 
Here the grandparents ^ aunts f uncles f and other children were instrumental 
in helping to stimulate intellectual curiosity ^ establish a language baser 
develop positive attitudes/ and generally help a newborn start life in a 
warn, loving r caring envirorment. 
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When a young nan-<:hild learned to walk^ his training was turned over to a 
maternal uncle. This more formal educational process began with a daily 
bath in the ocean* It was felt that sortieone other than the father cojold be 
more objective about the training and more demanding v^ich would allw for 
a irore friendly/ warm relationship to develq? between the father and son* 
A young girl's mother, grandmother/ aunts, and other members of the iranaediate 
clan started her formal educational process soon after she too learned to 
walk and for the same reasons, i.e., relationships between daughter and 
mother. 

The maternal aunts and uncles responsible for providing their nieces and 
nephews an education were experts in their own right. The process allowed 
the student to favor those that had the skills he or she might be interested 
in learning. Young boys were permitted to use their maternal uncles' tools 
and equipment without permission. They learned from watching older roambers 
of the clan perform tasks. Children w^re taught to behave like adults of 
their sex. Qualities like restraining emotion, carrying dignity, and re- 
maining aloof were stressed. After the daily bath and a switching by an 
uncle to learn to withstand cold and pain as well as develc^) mental tough- 
ness, instruction in customs and history of the clan* occurred. It is 
interesting to note that the children were punished only when they refused 
to take their daily bath in the ocean or river. At an early age, children 
were given an outline of vAiat was to be e)qpected of them. There was a 
strong sense of pride — children were taught they should not bring shame or 
dishonor to the fandly. 

The education of boys was very practical. They learned to hunt and fish, 
make and repair equipment, carve in a prescribed manner to invest equipment 
with spiritual power, and to understand the importance of physical and mental 
fitness. 1 

Contemporary research and information on prenatal care and the care and 
training of young children tell us that a child's success in later life 
depends, to a large degree, upcHi v^at haK>ens to him/her during some very 
crucial early peri.ods of life — from concepti<xi to three years of age. 

Daring a child's prenatal period, the diet of the mother has an iit^x^rtant 
effect on the quality of physical and mental developnnent of the fetus. 
Voor diet or malnutrition of a mother and poor diet of an infant up to 
twenty-four months of age directly affect the child's brain growth. Accord- 
ing to some experts, the child's system never gets a chance to recover. In 
addition, it is inportant for mothers not to assume that their bodies have 
the reserves needed for a fetus, according to reports from the National 
Institute of Child Health and Hunaan Development. Nutritional reserves are 
accumulated over a lifetime. "Getting reac^ to be a mother during a woman's 
adolesence is almost as inqportant as the actual time when a woman is mature 
and pregnant.*' Unless parents are aware of these facts and others (the 



Ipersonal e)qc>eriences and information passed on by parents, grand- 
parents, and other manbers of my extended family. 
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effect of overeating is alnost as harmful as underfeeding) ^ the potential 
for inadvertently retarding a child's develpginent is frightening. Very 
little is known about the state of health among Indians. A comprehensive 
nationwide survey has not been taken f and I am not aware of a carefully 
done survey for Alaska, However^ the health and nutritional status has 
been described as poor^ even precarious in soroe instances. 

The way a mother interacts with her child fron birth to three years of age 
lays the base for a child's major processes/ i,e,f rootivaticHi; intelligence; 
and evolution of language f social/ and emotional develqproent. There appear 
to be three major phenomena that are crucial to child-rearing practices 
v*iich usually become fixed by the time a child is eighteen months of age. 
They are (1) locoroobility^ (2) language — learning ability and how a mother 
nurtures it^ and (3) negativism and the handling of it. These three pheno- 
mena create early child-rearing styles that influence the ten- to eighteen- 
month-old's future. 

During the end of an infant's first year and during the second and third 
years f the method a feanily adopts to deal with an increasingly mobile 
youngster determines f in part^ how well a child devel<^>s in locomotor 
ability (walking). 

Language skills begin to develop as early as eight or nine months of age^ 
and during the second and third years of life, develc^ment moves dramat- 
ically ahead f especially in receptive language. Significant differences in 
linguistic ability emerge by fifteen months of age and become pronounced by 
thirty to thirty-six months, 

A mother who is seriously depressed ^ angry ^ or unh^py about life will 
probably not be able to do a good job of getting her young child off to a 
good start. Mothers who enjoy their children during the one- to three-year 
age range ^ who interact and receive a great deal of pleasure from them/ 
appear to start their children on a successful track, Tliese formative 
years require mothers vrtio spontaneously grant their children generous 
amounts of attenticxi and consideration as a part of a natural way of life. 

Most families f especially mothers, are seldom prepared to carry out child- 
rearing practices on the hasi s of training or reliable advice , This 
inability constitutes a major injustice to children and parents. It aj^ars 
that most of the basic foundations for educational and general develc^xnent 
receive their shape and quality diiring the end of their first year, A 
one-year-old spears terribly interested in ejqploring his/her world most of 
his/her waking hours. He/she is ready to expend large amounts of energy 
exploring. The child is capable of tremendous amounts of intellectual and - 
social learning and of motor skill develc^xnent in areas such as walking, 
climbing f and using his/her hands. The child is ready for some fundamental 
development in both social and language growth. 

During the child's seccxid year he/she studies his/her mother, approaches 
her often, and develc^ a strong attachment to her. Others count, but in 
most cases, not as much as the mother. The child also seems to develop in 
directions that may produce a vigorous, secure, loving, and healthy social 
individual, or he/she may take other paths during this age. By the time a 
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child is twor it af^ars that many basic formative e)?>erienoes are already 
behind him. A child's course is revealed on or about the middle of the 
second year of life. 2 Burton White (Harvard) states that "... the mother's 
direct and indirect actions with regard to her one to three year old child/ 
especially during the second year of life^ are^ in our qpinicxi^ the most 
powerful formative factors in the develc^»nent of a preschool age child. 

It is in?x)rtant to note that there are differing c^inions ot\ the importance 
of the early stages. Jercme Kagan of Harvard University says "... I can 
say with confidence . . . that an abnormal experience in the first two 
years of life in no way affects basic intellectual functions or the ability 
to be affectively normal — to experience gaiety and sadness f guilt and 
shame. "4 Sheldon White^ also of Harvard University^ states that ". . .it 
is now believed that imprinting of the image of the mother occurs qptiroally 
at sensitive periods ^ rather than irreversibly at a critical period as had 
been hypothesized. "5 He goes on to say that even though evidence supports 
the importance of early childhood f there is little hard data about critical 
periods in developnient~-itiost of it has come from early e)q>erience studies 
with animals and humans. He does state that "the results of the studies do 
suggest that the iinnediate effects of institutionalization are greatest 
between age six months and three years and are manifested by retardation in 
language, motor, and emotional development. Few long-term effects are 
found unless the deprivaticx) itself is long term." "... No scientific 
data precludes the possibility of an elevation of IQ through environmental 
manipulation — nor does any scientific data conclusively prove that it can be 
done. "6 

Sara Stein and Carter 9nith, in "Return to Mora," Saturday Review of Educa- 
tion , sum this up well. According to them, "While it is tvxe that programs 
for preschoolers have worked because envirOTment does affect intelligence, 
it is also true that few programs have maintained gains. Environment was 
not conceived broadly enough; the environment that affects children for all 
the years of their growth is at home, not at school. A crucial ingredient 
has been missing. In the words of a Cornell Child Devel<^roent faculty 
person, "Any appreciable enduring iirprovement in the child's develc^ment 
can be effected only through an aE?>reciable change in the behavior of the 
persons intimately associated with the child on a day-to-day basis." 
"These persons for most children are parents." The coiplexity of famil./ 



2Denirert, Jr., William G. , Critical Issues in Indian Educaticwi: 1972- 
1973 , University Films, a Xerox Ccxipany, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1974, pp. 69- 
73. 

3lbid, p. 71. 
4lbid, p. 71 
Sibid, pp. 71-72. 
6lbid, p. 72. 
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relationships cannot be reproduced. The bond between nother and child is 
qualitatively different from the bond between caregiver and baby. No one 
teacher^ no one institution^ will see a child from his infancy through all 
the years of his growth. . . ."^ 

I guess what I am saying is that in order for students to succeed in schools 
it is very helpful to have had some basic training and preparation in the 
hone. Once this occurs f there is a growing body of knowledge that tells us 
how to be more successful in the classrocmf in the school/ and more success- 
ful as individuals. In the first part of this paper 1 pointed out some of 
the early practices and strategies of the early Tlingit and similarities to 
current thought in areas of early childhood education. In the area of 
formal schooling at the elementary and seccxxJary level/ I believe there are 
sane basic principles to be met before one deals with effective practices 
in the classroom. 

The educational process must be the root for creating a culture/ society / 
and technology that not only feeds a person / but also keeps hiin/her caring 
and belcwiging. The system must reflect/ re-enforce/ and further the cul- 
tures of the students that attend. The educational system must belong to 
them? there must be a sense of ownership. The system must have meaning/ it 
should be directly related to \^at a student will become/ there must be 
expectations/ there must be pride in doing a good job/ pride in teaching/ 
and pride in learning a task well. At minimum/ the culture of the ccramunity 
and its pecple must be compatible with the culture of the educational 
system and its students. 8 

Young Tlingit students were taught to be proud of the accoraplishrnents of 
their forefathers. The feats of living relatives/ the legends of the clan 
and natiari/ the current social status of the house/family were all sources 
of pride. Serving an ^prenticeship with maternal uncles/aunts / repeating 
tasks until they were learned perfectly were part of the educational exper- 
iences of an earlier time. Uncles and aunts were trained motivators—they 
could tease/ cajole/ challenge/ as well as serve as an exanple of what 
adults did and hew they act. 

Jerone Brunner of Harvard and Cambridge universities points out that a 
coimunity is a powerful force for inducing effective learning. Students/ 
when encouraged/ are tremendously helpful to each other. He believes that 
young people in the U.S. society have become so isolated fron adults that 
they do not know the roles available in society/ nor do they know about the 
variety of styles in v*iich they are played. He advocates finding some way 
of connecting the many parts of society to the phenomenon of school/ primar- 
ily to keep school from becoming so isolated and oornmunities so suspicious of 
schooling. Society needs to bring back its sense of values and priorities 
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in life# It might be important to bring vocation and intention back into 
the educational process 



Effective schooling research tells us there are seme conmcxi threads that 
run through schools that have been effective, ^ese threads incluie (1) a 
strong central office that provides leadership^ guidance^ and enough atonoty 
for schools to adjust to individual characteristics of the school popula- 
tion and circumstances; (2) a sound staff develc^ment prxxjram which encour- 
ages^ promotes f and supports its teachers through cooperative planning and 
opportunities for university relaticxiships; (3) a strong sense of coraraunityf 
support for student and teacher effort f a climate vrfiere academic success is 
recognized as well and promoted 9 and high goals and ejqpectations for student 
learning; (4) sound management practices and structures. The principal 
provides strcMig leadership and instructional suf^xDrt^ the curriculum is 
well organized and articulated across grade levels and subject areas, and the 
school climate is safe, orderly, and conducive to learning; and (5) instruc- 
tional practices that have proven to be effective are used in every class- 
room. 

These practices include (a) a systematic approach to classroom management, 
which includes preparatiCHi and planning before school begins in the fall; 
the establishment of expectations, procedures, and routines early and 
maintained throughout the year; consistent follow-up on expectations as 
well as a continuous stream of well-chosen and prepared academic activities 
for both group and independent lessons and work time; (b) the establishment 
of effective management procedures during the first two weeks of the school 
year; (c) the- prevention of problems rather than the development of special 
skills for respording to problems once they have happened; (d) the ability 
to maximize student time on tasks, which inproves student learning of basic 
skills. 

Most of what I have just listed makes intuitive sense to teachers. The 
growing body of knowledge is documenting what they have known or suspected 
for a long time^. Peqple run schools. How teachers, administrator, and 
students behave in a school setting matters; conduct in large measure 
detennines a school's effectiveness. Quality, and not just quantity, of 
effort, materials, and time is what counts. The curriculum of the school, 
which includes both what is taught and how it is taught, is inportant. 

Clear academic and social behavior goals, order and discipline, high eruc- 
tations, teacher efficiency, pervasive caring, public rewards and incen- 
tives, administrative leadership, and comnnunity support all help to pronote 
schoolwide conditicnns for teaching and learning across all classrocros. 
They are necessary social conditions which help teachers and students to 
excel as individuals. 



^Demnnert, op. cit., p. 33. 

lORoeler, Virginia, *"me State of Teaching: A Summary of Recent Research 
Findings," Elducation Times , Monday, April 26, 1982, p. 7. 
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If we as educators know all of these things ^ then vAiy do we still fail with 
so many of our students? We fail because we do not feel good about our- 
selves* Vfe fail because sane parents do not establish a firm learning base 
among some children* We fail because some parents have not instilled a 
sense of purpose 9mong their young* We fail because some parents no longer 
display pride in their accomplishments or the acoonplishments of their 
children* 

We fail because as superintendents/ principals/ and teachers we know little 
if anything about the people we are teaching; we know little of the culture f 
history/ and attitudes of the pec^le served* We fail because we believe 
the culture of the school is more important than the culture of the commun- 
ity* We fail as educators because we do not e)qpect much of children we do 
not understand* We fail because we do not practice what we have learned 
about effective teaching* We fail because we have not joined forces with 
parents* 

We will succeed vAien as parents we prepare our children to succeed arKl v^en 
schools reflect expectations in a meaningful way in the right environment* 
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This' is going to be a difficult thing for me to do f to talk about what we 
had been considering yesterday and how to bring it into today^ Many ideas 
were presented to yoUf a lot of positions/ and now we have to decide what 
to do with them. I have been trying to sort out in my mind what everybody 
said yesterday and vrfiat is of Importance to us as a people. It seems to me 
the issue is culture and education and change. How to change successfully 
is the big thing. 

The kind of people I coroe from enjoy new experiences — they enjoy travels 
they enjoy meeting new people f and they enjoy gaining new skills. Life for 
the people I come from is exciting and wonderful/ and if they can incorporate 
something new^ they are very willing to do it. I must admit/ I was raised 
until I was eight in a small community that many peqple would call a village. 
Seme of my favorite peqple were my grandparents/ who couldn't speak English 
very well. In fact/ I got into trouble a lot because I would run off with 
them and wouldn't tell my parents. My parents wsre very strict because 
they were Tlingit. They wanted to know I was safe, and I was running off 
and not telling them. 

One of the things I learned from my relatives was that they were honest in 
their relationships and they loved us all dearly. They were very concerned 
that we would be successful in life. They were very concerned that we 
would know where we were going/ that we would be equipped with the prc^r 
skills and the proper knowledge. They were preparing us for life, for 
living. They were preparing us to take the mantle of leadership. Vfe were 
always taught to be kind to people. 

Now as Grand President of the Alaska Native Sisterhood and having been 
brought up with the philosophy of the Alaska Native Sisterhood/ there are 
some words I feel are key to our philosc^hy. The f iirst word is love. We are 
governed by love in our organization/ and we try very hard to maintain that 
in our minds and in our actions/ consciously and unconsciously. 

Respect is another key word. We always try to treat each other with respect. 
When we are having a disagreement/ we try to remember this respect we have 
for one another so that \^en we consider the issues we are respectful of 
another person's beliefs. I find in my own father and in the members of 
the Brotherhood and Sisterhood/ there is a good deal of respect for people 
who have a good reason for believing the way they believe/ Aether we agree 
or not. 

Honor . We honor one another. Vfe pay tribute. It's important to honor one 
another. It helps in our relationships. 

Service. That is one thing we learned in the Alaska Native Brotherhood and 
Sisterhood/ and it is something I have learned about in my family life: 
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to serve* My parents told me that we were very lucky to have been econom- 
ically secure andf because of that^ we are to serve. We are to be generous f 
and we are to be kind and gentle to other people. 

Sacrifice . This is something we learned about in nry family. Although I 
never felt I went without anything^ I never knew the sacrifices ray parents 
were making. Only as I became an adult did I learn about v*iat my father 
felt he sacrificed to be active in the Alaska Native Brothertiood and the 
Tlingit-Haida land suit. For me^ it was just a good life, and I was very 
proud of what my parents and all iry relatives were doing. It was not a 
sacrifice on my part. It was not a sacrifice to have parents that you 
could be proud of and aunts and uncles you could hold up in admiration and 
say^ "When I grow up^ that'fc v*iat I want to be like." It was not a sacri- 
fice to me. That is something I have learned too as an adult of the organ- 
ization — we sacrifice for organization and for the efforts m put into the 
Brotherhood and Sisterho^. 

Overalls probably the greatest overriding value is the spiritual aspect of 
who we are. Spirituality is very iir{)ortant to the Tlingit. So our religion 
is very Inportant to us. Vie pray to God daily vrtien we have our meetings. 
Vfe pray when we begin ^ and we pray v*ien we end so that our deliberations 
will have His guidance and will give us the wisdom to do what is correct. 

For mer these are the things that I have learned are ijtportant in the 
preparation of life. As David Katzeek was talking yesterday and bringing 
out these same words ^ I thought it was just a validation of v*iat I was 
taught: inportant values of a Tlingit person and how we should go ahead and 
guide ourselves. I also learned from my father vrfien I was twelve years old 
that he had decided he had trained me in the manner that vould guide me 
through life. He would not question any more vrtiether I would know the 
right thing to do. He expected it of me. At that point in time^ he figured 
I had enough background and enough irput from my parents that I would know 
what was right. He didn't tell me what I was to do; he expected that I 
would know how to behave. He expected that I would represent my family 
with hcxior and respect and show love to my family members and to my people. 

I was talking with a tribal sister who is very dear to me^ Dc. Mildred 
Sparks f who is in the PicM>eer Home right now because of illness. She told 
me sane other things that I thought were so wonderful about being Tlingit. 
She told me the first words a Tlingit hears are very iirportant to the 
Tlingit. We say^ in English now, "You will be proud and you will be inde- 
pendent." I thought all ray life that was sonething ray father tried to teach 
me, particularly the independence. He felt it was important to be indepen- 
dent. Sometimes he thinks that I'm too proud. 

The other thing she said they do that I thought was really powerful was 
that v^en a new child was bom, a speciaJu prayer was said for that child so 
that the child will have a peaceful mind* I look at my father and I look 
at Mildred and I look at v^o ray grandfathers and grandmothers were and I 
look at the elders we have today, and there is a great peace about them. 
The peace is not there because they are perfect or because they have always 
done what they thought they should have done. They have recognized their 




human frailitieSf they accept tlnir humanness/ and they accept themselves 
where they are and they know that they did their best* From these sources 
come their peaceful mind. 

That is sondsthing that troubles me about young peqple today. That peaceful 
mind is gone. We don't see it. We see the vacillation f the hurtf and the 
questioning and then not knowing where to go. 

The Tlingit values that create a peaceful mind are inportant. I feel that 
in the process of beccraing civilized we have lost some of our contact with 
these values. 

Vhen we work with young children f I think we need to keep in mind that these 
are the values of their peqple and that we need to incorporate these into the 
curriculum of the school. 

Yesterday f Bd Thomas talked about things that brought confusion and brought 
pec^le into an uncertain stage and v^at the parents should do and how the 
family should participate. I know one thing: when we talk about family or 
parentSf I never had just one father or one mother. I had all of ray aunts 
that were there lodging after me^ directing me, and educating me. My Uncle 
Archie was also there guiding roe. One thing I learned about the Tlingits 
was the father's role. I asked my dad why he did not discipline roDre. He 
said the responsibility of a Tlingit father was to love his children. 
That's what he showed uSf this love and gentleness. He had other responsi- 
bilities as a member of his other familyr of his side of his clan. But for 
us, all he had to do was to show us love. 

Today^ we talked about the first time n\y father raised his voice at me and 
about the three times he iq?anked me. It really embarrassed him that he 
lost control and became so angry that he hollered at us. I was his most 
willful f independent child , and I was very fearless. I was not afraid of 
people or any situation, and this frightened my parents. Three times, I 
went out and scared them to death, so my father let me know how scared they 
were. I said, "Dad, there are very few people in the world that can remem- 
ber the first time their father hollered at them, and there are very few 
people in the world that can say my father spanked me three times. I 
thought that was a remarkable record. 

Where do we go from here? What does this all mean to education? What do 
we have to accept, and what is valuable to us? Finally, who has the right 
to make these choices? Some of these questions I will not even try to 
begin to answer, and on some of these questions I will try to offer you 
Sonne tiioughtful things or something that might cause you to question vrtiat 
one can ask. 

One of the things I would particularly like to look at is the kinds of 
things we accept — the kinds of education we accept and the kinds of termin- 
ology we accept. For me, when I was younger, I accepted all of the kinds 
of words that were used, like "disadvantaged," "deprived," "deficiencies," 
"acculturation," "slow learner," and "retnrded." I always thought our 
people were somewhat deficient until I went to college and found out that I 
didn't know what "deficient" and "retarded" were. And yet as a people we 
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accepted those words in defining vrtiat we were, I learned fraa an Indian 
instructor in college that we had a right to accept or reject definitions 
of what we were and a right to accept or reject words that defined who we 
were and what direction \ie would go. 

I guess I don't think we are disadvantaged, I don't think we are deficient, 
and I don't think we are deprived. We are only deficient and deprived when 
people try to make a non-Native out of us. When we have our own cultures, 
whether they are Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, or any other Alaskan Native, we 
have something that is very rich and very touching, and we have iwich to 
offer the other worlds that might want to heeur. 

I would not like to hear anything come out of this conference saying we are 
disadvantaged, deficient, or deprived. Vfe are a proud people with a rich 
culture and a rich way of life with much to offer. We have excellent values. 
Wfe have more than eriough love for the v^le world. I think that we ought to 
talk about how we can get our values which are important into the school and 
into the curriculum and share them with other people who are interested. 

Where we go from here is up to you. We have heard a lot of good words, a 
lot of good phrases, and we've heard a lot of good ideas. In the sixties 
and early seventies, it was fun learning good ideas, but I feel the pressure 
of the Alaska Native Brothertiood and Sisterhood. Enough with ideas; v*at 
we need is the right action. The right action doesn't mean just beginning. 

The one thing I have learned from the Alaska Native Brotherhood is you have 
the right ideas and the right action and you carry through to a successful 
end. That was iirp^rtant, and that is what we must do from here. We must 
decide vrtiat is important for us to do. We must write it down well, and we 
must accept it in our hearts* We must begin the action and make sure it is 
carried through. It is not enough to be aware— you must be action oriented 
and you must be responsible enough to make sure it has a successful result 
or a successful end. 

Who has the right to make these choices? I'm not sure who has the right to 
make any choice in terms of education for the Tlingit, the Haida, or the 
Tsimshian. I really wonder about that because nty father has talked to roe 
much about the formation of the Alaska Native Brotherhood and why it is a 
success. One of the things I have learned about my culture is that there 
are certain leaders among us and that there are certain people we listen to 
and give a lot of credibility to. Wb trust their judgment, and we trust 
that they will take us in the right directicxi. We have a lot of those 
pecple to make the choices for us. We have allowed them to take positions 
of leadership. We have honored them by following. I ask this question of 
myself, and I ask you, vdio has the right to make a dioice in the direction 
education will take for the Southeast Alaska Native? 

I'm not really sure, but I feel that the interested people in this room can 
at least begin to encourage people to make those choit!es and provide th^i 
with the options and ideas available to them so that when they do make the 
choice they will make the best choice possible. I think we have the right 
to present the opticas and we have the right to advocate for a position. 
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I'm not sure in tems of my culture that we all have the right to make the 
decisionr but we can help people make their decision. 



A let of good ideas have been presented to us, and we have a resource of 
people available to us this morning. I think what we are about to do is 
core up with good ideas, cone up with a strategy for action, and then ^ach 
of us go home and act. We can no longer be a conference Indian. Vfe have 
•to c?o something about what we have learned. There is a story a lot of 
Indians tell: any day you took a rifle and shot into the sky you would hit 
an airplane taking sane Indian boy to a conference. It's txue. We have 
gone to a lot of conferences, and we have all kinds of organizations. I 
want us to start to act. I hope and pray that the people will feed on the 
richness of our culture and the richness of our values and look at the 
educational methods we use among our cwn people and try to see ways of 
incorporating them into our school. I think here in Juneau we have made a 
good beginning. Vfe started last year with the scope and sequence in planning 
that we did. We were fortunate that the School Board accepted our scope 
and sequence. Now the real work begins. We need to develop the curriculum. 
My only complaint is that it is for only one area of study — social studies. 
I think it should be throughout the entire school in every subject area. 

I think vAiat I would like to say today is that we have heard many things. 
Now is the time to plan for action. When we go hone, it is time to act — the 
time is almost too late. I ask myself, will there be Tlingit, Haida, or 
Tsimshian people in a hundred years? We have to answer that. We have to 
answer either yes or no. If say yes, we must begin the action to make 
sure that there are these people in q hundred years, or we must take the 
action to forget any of the cultural val leP- ind to go out and beconje educa- 
ted and be like everyone else. I cannot accept the second part of it. I 
want to insure that there will be Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian pec^le in a 
hundred years. I would like to ask you to help me insure that* 

Thank you. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH ON NATIVE EDUCATION 

Dr* Alexander Hazalton 
Chief f Office of Research and Assessment 
Alaska Department of Education 



Research methodology dictates that assurtptions be made about the world 
around us and then that each assunpticMi^ usuedly in the form of a hypothesis, 
be put to a test. If the hypothesis fails, it is back to the drawing 
boards. Researchers find it very difficult just to give up on their inter- 
pretation of the world. If, however, the hypothesis is suK>orted by the 
test to vrfiich it is put, it becoroes a research football, which nwst meet 
further investigation criteria. It is itvandated in research circles that 
the hypothesis under question, meet the original test to which it was put by 
various investigators under similar and sometimes varying conditions. 
Because of the strenuous mechanism of checks and balances, it is no wonder 
that research is not the first avenue for ^ich people seek verification or 
even support for positions. 

Much of the research on Native education focuses on the failure of our 
educational system. Current educational practices are often cited as not 
meeting the needs of our Native youngsters. The Department of Education 
has become more and more aware of this failure to meet the needs of 
Native youth. In 1981 we asked for proposals to review the literature on 
Native education and bring together those things we know about, or at 
least are relatively comfortable with as working in educating Native 
children. The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory won the contract 
and produced a study entitled Topic Surroary Report: Native American Edu- 
cation . 

vahat We Know 

The Northwest Regional Bducatiaial Laboratory established ^ four hypotheses 
and reviewed voluminous research literature to establish if these hypoth- 
eses could be supported. The four hypotheses were: 

1. "Specially funded programs for the educatiai of Native Americans 

have inproved the school achievement of these groups." 

2. "l^cially funded programs for the education of Native Americans 
have had measurable (or observable) beneficial effects other than 
improved school achievement." 

3. "Bducaticxial programs vAiich are designed to take into account the 
special cultural characteristics of Native Americans will yield 
ii!5>roved school achievement." 

4. "Educational programs \*iich are designed to take into account the 
special cultural characteristics of Native Americans will yield 
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nveasurable (or observable) beneficial effects other than iirproved 
inproved school achievenient."! 

Note that two of the hypotheses focus on Native achievement and two on 
other observable beneficial effects other than achieveroent. 

The findings of this seccxxiary research chi Native educaticxial "practices 
and outcates do not lead to a cotprehensive set of conclusions about the 
best approach (es) for educating these students. "2 isn*t that always th'e 
case in research I 

There are^ however^ positive outcomes that we would do well to look at in 
further studies. 

Hypothesis 1. A major number of reports identified six factors leading to 
positive outcomes: 

1. Bilingual instructicxi in the primary grades. 

2. . Utilization of Native Anerican teacher aides who receive inservice 

training and deliver mastery learning exercises to students. 

3. Using Indian traditions and legends as language arts lesscMi <2on- 
tent. 

4. Individualized remedial instruction. 

5. Use of the Follow-Through ^kx3el. 

6. Use of a phonetic approach to reading instruction. 

Hypothesis 2. Teacher reports were vague and difficult to interpret. No 
interpretation of these data was attenpted. 

Hypothesis 3. Generallyr the results of educational programs designed to 
take into account the special cultural characteristics of Native youth were 
positive. A number of characteristics seem to run common to many of the 
studies: 

1. Native Anerican student achievement is enhanced by teachers who 
have high expectations of student performance and whose behavior 
towards the students is warm and supportive. 

2. Native American students are especially responsive to nonverbal 
warmth, as communicated through facial ejqpressions, close body 



^Tc^ic Sxmnary Report: Native American Education ^ Portland/ Oregon ^ 
September 15, 1981, p. 6. 

2lbid, p. 9. 
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distance and touch/ and the presence or absence of such warmth 
affects student achievement* 



3. While Native American students often perform well in classes 
taught by nai-iJative American teachers f achievement benefits have 
been noted when these students have ejqposure to Native Anerican 
teachers f teachers' aides f tutors f counselors f and to Native 
American people v*o are successful in the work force. 

4. Instructional programs r which are designed to provide Native 
language literacy as well as — and prior to — English language 
literacy f have been found to enhance the achievement of Native 
American students. 

5. The achievement of Native American students is enhanced by <^n 
concept school programs which feature self -paced instruct icxi^ 
informal teadiing methods f the opportunity for physical movement f 
nongradingf assessment methods other than tests (e.g.f teacher- 
student conferences) ^ and the use of visual and verbal teaching 
methods in addition to the presentation of textual material* 

6. The achievement of Native American students is enhanced through 
the use of "cultural instructional models" which enfrfiasize "en- 
viraitiental and cultural materials consistent with Indian cultures 
and feature activities calling for coc^raticxi.** 

7. Environments/ behaviors f and instructional approaches found to be 
detrimental to the school achieverhetit o£ Native American students 
include teachers with coldf domineering personalities; physically 
restrictive classroom environments; overreliance on printed mater- 
ials; activities calling for conpetition; and activities which 
focus class attention on one individual who is expected to per- 
form. 3 

Hypothesis 4. Support was found in the studies that these programs 
'•enhance the self-esteem and school attitudes of Native Anerican students ^ 
as well as^ reducing attendance problems f dr<^)out rates f and discipline 
prcA>leras*"^ 

The review of the research ^ although inconclusive ^ gives suf^xjrt to a 
nuniber of practices that are worthy of further investigation. The first 
practice v*iich needs to be attended to is support for instructional 
activities which can be found in the culture. In addition^ programs 
which focus on teacher preparation for teaching Native students need to 
be evaluated. The introduction of Native history and culture into the 



3T<^ic Sumniary Report; Native American Education y Portland ^ Oregon ^ 
September 15 r 1981 ^ p. 8. 
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schc»l curriculum is suggested. As a researcher ^ I would add that an 
evaluation of any curriculum needs to be conducted under various delivery 
itKxles. Further support was indicated for effective schooling practices for 
specific cultural groups. And^ of course, this secondary research report 
suggested that well-designed studies with clear focus need to be conducted. 

What Are We Looking At? 

Ed Thonas and Bill Dertinert have already alluded to seme of the studies 
going on in Alaska in the areas of early childhood education and effective 
schooling. In the case of these areas, we are just starting to get a 
handle on how to go about researching them. Each is a cai4>lex area which 
requires dissection in order to identify those practices which benefit 
students. In addition to these studies, there are several others vAiich 
focus particularly on concerns for Native education. 

In 1901 when we administered the Statewide Biennial Assessment, Native 
students scored in general below the non-Native students. Although dis- 
aj^inting, it was no great surprise; Native students nationwide generally 
do" not do well on written tests. This may be due, in part, to the vert>al 
nature of the Native language as opposed to the written entasis by v*iite 
middle class America. Regardless of reasons. Commissioner Marshall Lind 
requested that the Departioent offer a formal input into Native education by 
Native educators and that informatiai be gathered on vAiere Native students 
are doing well. The Commissioner's Study Group on Native Achievement was 
formed, but more on that later. One of our concerns is where are Native 
students doing well and what do those schools hold in cormon. Because of 
funding, this study was restricted to three schools; however, these three 
schools held several practices in cotmon: 

- A major portion of their time was on instructicHi, with few house- 
keeping duties. 

- Students spent a great deal of "time on task.** 

- Diagnostic testing was used for instruction. 

- Discipline was upheld in all schools; however, it differed from 
school to school. 

- The principal served as tlie instructicanal leader, devoting the major 
portion of his/her day to academic leadership. 

- School climate was warm and accepting. 

- Expectations for students were held high by parents, administrators, 
teachers, and students . 

• Reinforcement was prevalent in all three schools; e.g. homework, 
daily rewards for good work, etc. 
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-All schawls were involved with the cxanpmunity; e.g.^ parent-teacher 
conferences f school activities sponsored by the catmunityf other 
parent involvement was evident^^ 

A second study we are suf^rting is an effective teacher study by Judy 
Kleinfeld at the University of Alaska. This study is just getting under- 
wayf but basically Judy plans to identify exceptional teachers in rural 
Alaska and to try to identify those characteristics they hold in comoa. 

A third piece of research we are looking at is mastery teaching • This is 
an individual instructional approach vAiich offers each student the c^^r- 
tunity to master^ so to speak f a portion of the curriculum before he/she 
moves on to additional areas* 

Finally f we are lodcing into e)5>ec tat ions of students, I mentioned earlier 
the Corrmissioner's Study Group on Native Achievement, Let me introduce 
Christina Reagle to youf v*o will describe this group and their project on 
ejqpectations. 

What Needs to Be Done? 

I have labeled this section **What Needs to be Dc^e?" because I am truly at 
a loss. The area of Native education is so broad and offers such a wide 
area for research that one can be said not to see the forest for all the 
trees. This morning in the presentors' briefing session f Dennis Deninert 
stated that suggestions coming from this ccmference should not be pie in 
sky or unreachable reccninendations. I concur. We must focus on specific 
tasks; reachable goals: and^ of course f sound research. We can accomplish 
a great deal if we take one task at a tiioe. Let us take some time/ put our 
heads together and cone forth with a unified voice on specific directicxis 
for Native education and particularly on research for Native education. 

We are not conpletely in the dark, however. Things that have worked in 
Alaska have been suggested by McBeath and others. Now is the time to put 
those concepts to the test. For example ^ does increased "time on task" 
generally produce higher achievement for Native students? This concept can 
be reproduced under a variety of conditions and repeated several times to 
confirm findings. Once this is acconplishedf other ccxiceptSf one at a 
timer can be explored. The answer is to limit our research in order that 
it can be explored thoroughly. 

Thank you. 



SMcBeathr Gerald A. ^ Bill McDiarmidr Carl E. Shepro^ Judith Klein- 
feld , and Dean Coon^ Achievement and School Effectiveness: Three Case 
Studies , Fairbanks f Alaska ^ July 1982. 
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CCMMISSIONER'S STUDY GROUP ON NKTIVE ACHIEVEMENT 



Christina M. Reagle 
Office of Research and Assessment 
Alaska Department of E5ducation 



The Ccrtmissioner's Study Group on Native Achieveinent (CSGNA) was formed 
under the auspices of former Conmissioner Lind and the 'Department of Educa- 
tion in February 1982. The purpose of the group was to study arid propose 
reconroendations to Conmissioner Lind on possible and re<^Listic ruethods or 
means of iirproving Native achievement throughout the state, rxiring the 
initial meeting of the groupf eight goals were established to give them 
guidance and direction in making recommendations to the Conmissioner. A 
review of the Statewide Assessment Test results showed that a majority of 
Native students scored at least 30 percent under their non-Native counter- 
parts ^ a conclusion that necessitated further investigaticxi. 

Included here^ with a description of the eight goals ^ is a current status 
report of acconplishments that have occurred during the first year of the 
CSGNA' s existence. 

Goal 1 . They have reviewed the effective schooling reports. Because of 
the broad spectrum of content found in the effective schooling literature, 
the CSGNA developed a method for "prioritizing** and reaching consensus for 
focusing their efforts. Their top priority is effecting the perceptions of 
parents and teacheis on student expectations. 

Goal 2 . They commissioned a study on successful rural schools. The study 
identified three predominantly Native schools vrfiich are considered success- 
ful. The results were published in Achievement and School Effectiveness: 
Three Case Studies , by McBeath, et al., which was ccropleted in July 1982. 

Goal 3 . The CSGNA is supporting a video project conducted by a graduate 
student f Christina Reagle , from the University of Alaska on raising expecta- 
tions of Native students. 

Goal 4 . Members of the CSGNA have discussed their concerns about teacher 
training programs with the University of Alaska President and several staff 
members at the different canpuses, including X-CED program. 

Goal 5 . The Department has continued to support the CSGNA' s activities and 
the CSGNA has continued utilizing the Department's resources. The CSOJA 
Chairperson consults with the CoramissicHier of EducaticMi on a regular basis. 

Goal 6 . Progress has been made towards reccramendations on (a) teacher 
certification f (b) bilingual-bicultural program regulations^ and (c) early 
childhood education. Members of the CSGNA have also met with the I^isla- 
ture on the Mt. D3gecurabe concerns. 

Goal 7 . The CSGNA has reviewed the assessment instrunent for cultural 
bias, difficulty^ and appropriateness. They identified only one bias item^ 
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which was at the fourth grade levels and considered all other items appro- 
priate and of reasonable difficulty* 

Goal 8 . Two Native educators have been assigned to the assessnient content 
panels. Linda Swanson of Tanana has been appointed to the matheinatics 
content panel and Eleanor Laughlin of Circle has been appointed to the 
reading content panel. 

Members of the Coitinissicxier's Study Group on Native Achievement are teachers 
and administrators from around the state. The group is chaired by Toni 
Mallott. Other members include Patsy Aanodtf Barrow; Sasha Sobolefff 
Hydaburg; Jeanmarie Crumb ^ Anchorage; Tim Samson f Kipnuk; and Bd Thomas f 
Ketchikan. There are two liaison representatives^ Toni Jones for the 
University of Alaska and Al Hazelton for the Department of Education. 

The Ccmmissioner's Study Group on Native Achievement has been pleased to 
see progress made on each of the three reccromendations addressed in Goal 6: 

(a) Teacher Certification . The Department of Education's State Pro- 
fessional Development Steering Committee and the University of 
Alaska have worked closely together to again offer the Orientation 
to New Teachers class and an Experienced Teachers Institute this 
summer at the University of Alaska-Fairbanks. There is also a 
research project being conducted on the characteristics of effec- 
tive teachers in rural settings. 

(b) Bilingual-bicultural education is of primary iitt)ortance to the 
CSWh. Oftentimes, language and arts and crafts have been the 
only programis stressed in bilingual-bicultural programs. The 
CSGNA would like to see educators blend these important aspects 
into the total perspective of the student's educational program. 
Several school districts are requiring units on the Alaska Native 
Land Claims and other Native studies units. An underlying concern 
of the CSGNA is to build and maintain support for the underachiev- 
ing , limited-English proficient students. 

(c) Early Childhood Education . The CSGNA feels that early childhood 
education is a basic foundation for effective schooling. Cur- 
rently , revisions of the statewide early childhood regulatiois are 
in the process of being reviewed and updated. It is a difficult 
task since the needs of the rural coirinunities are so different 
from the urban centers. 

The primary intent of the video project mentioned in Goal 3 is to address 
the issue of how to raise the self-esteem of Native students , thus increasing 
their expectations of themselves. It is felt that the continued low scores 
on assessment tests ^ standardized tests ^ and individual classroom perfor- 
mance evaluations coitribute to students' insecurity. The title of the 
video tape is "You CAN Make Things Happen^" v^ich speaks to the fact that 
students have the capabilities of making things haK)en for themselves. 
Parents and teachers have the responsibility to assist students in accepting 
this challenge and provide a network of support in learning the qjqportunities 
that can present themselves. The t^ will describe some of the obstacles 
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that ycxing people are confronted with and the confusion that can occur vAien 
expectations of teachers f parents ^ and students are different* in order to 
receive a statewide perspective from the three groups ( teachers f parents f 
and students)/ interviews are being conducted with people from various 
locations around the state. The ultimate outcome for any individual's edu- 
cation should be the qpportunity to reach his/her maximum potential and 
become involved in a lifestyle conducive to his/her personal philosc^hy* 
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IV* REOOMMEUnftTIONS 



The reccxnrnendations from each of the discussion groups, chaired by pre- 
sentors, were revie^^ad the participants of the COTference* The following 
is a summary of their reconmendations: 

Culture and Identity 

1. A focus on the cultural heritage of Southeast Alaska Native groups 
served by the schools should be an integral part of the educational 
process. 

2. Resources for developing culturally relevant material need to be brought 
together to identify those things iji^XDrtant to schooling and the South- 
east Alaska Native's cultural identity* 

3* That the vital theme of the conference be continued through activities 
of a similar type on an annual basis* 

Family Responsibilities in the Edv- : :\tional Process 

1* Review and disseminate early childhood education research results 
suE^rting home-based approaches vAiich convince parents of their crucial 
role in the education of their children* 

2. Enhance and increase parent involvement in existing early childhood 
programs. Encourage cooperation between home-based and center-based 
programs such as Head Start. 

3. Utilize ideas from existing programs such as the Yakima school district- 
wide early childhood hcme-based program. 

4. Utilize the media to inform the public about home-based early childhood 
programs. 

5. Provide preschool education through the parent cooperative model vrtiere 
parents take turns working alongside the professional teacher and v^iere 
parents are the school directors. 

6. Make workshops available to parents ^ich include tc^ics such as values 
clarification in terms of Native culture. 

7. Teach the inportance of early childhood education and parenting in high 
school as part of the curriculum. 

8. Encourage continuous support- type parent education: parents with chil- 
dren of similar ages meeting at frequent intervals as children grow 
from babies to teenagers (e.g./ Lamaze groups continuing to meet after 
childbirth) . 

9. Offer Native culture programs to preschool children. Follow up by 
making cultural programs mandatory in the early grades. 
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10. Continue the idea of parent responsibility for the child's educati<xi 
as children move into the institutionalized school settings, 

11. Encourage parent involvement in education by establishing parent con- 
tact with school boards; parent committees ^ teachers f and other par- 
ents • 

12. Plan strategies to develq? policies for programs that encourage parent 
involvement, Wbrk with local school boards f the State Board of Dduca- 
tion^ Legislature f city councils/ borough assentolieSf civic organiza- 
tions ^ etc, 

• 

The Curriculum 

1, The consolidation of existing materials and the develcqpment of new 
materials needed to implement curricula in Southeast Native culture at 
all educational levels, 

2, The establislment of a process of irevieWf authentication/ and aK)roval 
of all cultural materials, by Native elders, 

3, The implementation of a strategy of curriculum development involving 
all concerned elements of the oortmunityf e,g,f families/ social agen- 
cies ^ schools f Native organizations, 

4, That the State Board of Education adopt a policy statement approving 
the inclusion of Native studies in the general curriculum, 

5, That the Governor at tlie cabinet level include the responsibility for 
the inclusion of Native culture in the curriculum, 

6, That instruction in Native culture be included in teacher training 
programs in Alaska, 

?• That evaluation and follow-up procedures be developed to monitor the 
inplementation of Native culture in the general curriculum, 

8, That the State Board of Education insure that alcohols drug abuse/ and 
suicide prevention programs be incorporated into the K-12 curriculum, 

9, That an initiative be sponsored for a ccxistitutional amendment recog- 
nizing the contribution of the Alaskan Native cultures and supporting 
the preservation of these cultures. 

Effective Schooling in a Cross-Cultural Setting 

1, The Native community needs to continue the age-old practice of instilling 
pride and a positive self-image among its young — and where that process 
is no lOTger practiced ^ start again, 

2, Begin looking at characteristics of successful teachers in Southeast 
Alaska and isolate and analyze those characteristics that a^jpear to be 
in^)ortant. 
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3. 



Undertake and analyze case studies of schools that v^re successful in 
educating Native students~Mt, E)dgecutnbe and Sheldon Jackson, 



4, Iinplejnent training prograraSf both inservice and preservicer so that 
teachers are better prepared to work witli the Native community. 

5, Inform parents about those things that are inportant to establishing a 
strong learning base among young children, 

6, Develop cultural curricula and relevant material and information^ 
cutting across grades and subject matter. 

The Role of Priv^ate Colleges 

1, Private colleges are an important alternative to state schools f espe- 
cially as they address special needs larger institutions have problems 
adjusting to. Hie continuation of private colleges should be supported, 

2, Private colleges should focus on the special educational needs of 
Native Alaskans ^ develqping programs that strengthen their cultural 
identity^ provide opportunities for new/broader educational opportuni- 
ties and focus on problem areas. 

Educational Problems and Strategies for Change 

1, Develc^ a program in teacher training that will focus on rural Native 
students and a curriculum that is designed to provide much of the 
training in the village environment, 

2, Develop a program for parent education that will focus on the importance 
of incorporating cultural values in young children, 

3, Develop a research agenda that will provide information on Native stu- 
dent learning styles ^ performance , interaction ^ and leadership styles 
exhibited, 

4, Develc^ training importunities for teachers that will allow them to 
learn more about the cultures f aspirations ^ home environment/ and needs 
of the students they teach, 

5, Develop a curriculum in the public schools that will provide a more 
accurate and appropriate picture of the Southeast Maska Native commu- 
nity. 
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V. CX)NCEUDING STATEMENr 



The Southeastern Alaska Conference on Native Bdlucation was a success • The 
people in attendance represented a veuriety 6f ocraraunities: professional and 
paraprofessionals from rural villages/ representatives from the State 
Department of Eaucation^ faculty representing the University of Alaska/ and 
Native leaders 

Of key inportance were the reooninendations that were developed/ the dialogue 
that took place/ the themes that surfaced/ and the general attitude that 
things could be done to improve educational opportunities for Native chil- 
dren • Thora was a general consensus ssgyng the Native petrticipants thst 
this kind of conference needed to be repeated* 

In retrospect/ a year and a half later/ it is ijiportant to note that several 
things have occurred in the Alaska scene* These activities may or may not 
have any direct relationship with the conference/ but the timing was good. 
First of all/ the State Board of Education and the University of Alaska's 
Board of Regents have declared rural education a priority and have created 
a joint subcamiittee to hold meetings for the purpose of discussing problems 
and future policy regarding how to improve quality. The Alaska Federation 
of Natives held a conference on rured education. The State Dq?artment of 
Eaucation held a Rural Eaucation Conference. The Alaska Native Brotherhood/ 
Sisterhood's 1984 annual convention had as its theme Native education. The 
creation of an internal blue ribbon education comitdttee for Natives of 
Southeastern Alaska has been created. The Legislature passed special legis- 
lation for funding and training rural teadiers. The University of Alaska's 
Center for Teacher Eaucation has revised its program to be more responsive 
to the needs of rural teadiers. Finally/ several research activities were 
conducted during the past two years that focus on rural education for 
Natives. 

The important themes of early childhood education; the importance of the 
family role in education; the inportance of cultural integrity and a positive 
self-image; relevant curriculum; and/ finally/ the importance of character 
and morality all surfaced. There is much to acccnplish with each of these 
themes / and there are pecple around willing to begin doing something about 
them. 
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